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SOHMER PIANOS. 


agama & CO. offer for the Holiday trade 
“ their magnificent stock of Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos in Rosewood, Mahogany, Walnut 
and Oak, at reasonable prices consistent with the 
highest grade of workmanship. 

For beauty and elegance of style, sweetness, 
purity and power of tone, elasticity of touch, the 
SOHMER PIANO has no rival. 


Intending purchasers will find it to their advantage to call on 


SOHMER Cy CoO. before deciding. 


VAR EPROM Ss. 
149-155 E. 14! STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
We have received numerous orders 


commented upon 


for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 
list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patt 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scaichi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
losephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara I 
Minoie Hauk 
Materna 
Albani 
Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton- Bohrer 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi--2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d' Ernest: 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M, Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
— Staudig! 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
5. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O,. Von Procharka 
Edvard Grieg 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d' Albert 
Lilt Lebmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Koeise! 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel! 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F, Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Kar! Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 

Helen LD). Camphe 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm, R, Chapman 

tto Roth 

enna Carpenter 

L. Blumenschein 

Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

osef Rheinberger 

fax Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emi) Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Hoito 
Paul von Janko 
Car! Schroeder 
John Lund 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Cari Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Louis Gage Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Genleanial 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 

Joseft 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koege! 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemllnde: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab! 
Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Frade! 

Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burneister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Maver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
W.E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter], Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosentha! 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mott! 

Augusta Obrstriim 
Mamie Kunke! 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C.F. Chic kering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C, Elson 
Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C. A, Cappa 

Monte, vito 

Mrs. Helen Ames 

S. G. Pratt 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hun 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-Kiag 
Pauline |' Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Ther'e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Hiindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seid! 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 

Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 








EVERY COPY OF THIS ISSUE (DECEMBER 3) SHOULD 
CONTAIN FOUR (4) SUPPLEMENTS, WITH FOUR POR- 
TRAITS ON EACH, MAKING SIX fEEN (16) PORTRAITS 
IN ALL, BESIDES THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE BODY 


OF THE PAPER, 
SEE THAT YOUR PAPER CONTAINS THEM. 


jer issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER will be found 
to be of special interest to vocalists. 


6 OW to Train the Voice” is the title of an article 

H attributed to the pen of Italo Campanini, 
published in the November « Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
but as the tenor cannot write English, and as no one 
has come forth to claim the paternity of it, we will let 
it go for what it is worth, which is very little. The 
article is misleading in its title, for the Signor tells us, 
with more or less hackneyed views, when we should 
begin to study the “placement” of the voice and 
whither to go in order to get what he calls proper 
training; but there is no suggestion as to how the 
voice should be trained, notwithstanding the title of 
the article, which, after all, is a reminiscence of his 
singing days and a self laudatory contribution to the 
mass of uninteresting literature on the subject of 
great singers. Among all the many tenor singers 
whose names had some contemporary influence there 
were but few who possessed any subsidiary accom- 
plishments worthy of record upon the tablet of im- 
mortality. Most of them were men of commonplace 
attainments, of little originality and of necessarily nar- 
row views of life. In fact, Campanini is quite a good 
example of the average Italian tenor singer, with the 
advantage in his favor that circumstances put him 
“in touch” with our institutions and to some extent 
Americanized him, as it were. However, the process 
of assimilation did not contribute 
matter, nor did it reduce his bump of conceit, as any- 


additional gray 
one can readily perceive who reads ‘How to Train 


the Voice.” 


HE following golden words of wisdom are from 
the Pittsburgh « Bulletin,”” an extremely inter- 
smoky 


the ci-devant 


editor called what we 


esting weekly published in 


” 


city. The“ Bulletin’s” music 
are about to quote, ‘‘The Veneering Process.” Let 
all teachers take its sentences to heart: 

The tendency of the age is toward artificiality and superficiality. Par- 


ticularly is this the case in the pursuit of the Divine Art. For one instance 
of solid, all-through merit there are a hundred of mere veneering and var- 
nish The chief desire and aim in view is, not to acquire a knowledge of 
music for music's sake, but because such knowledge is a necessary part of 
social life—a gloss put on to make the recipient more presentable in the 
circle in which he or she moves This is bringing music to the level of 
shoe polish, It is this desire for the superficial which calls into service a 
growing host of mediocre music teachers, and yields yet a larger number 
of indifferent players and singers Also, a formidable list of institutions 
where teachers, who live the life of galley slaves, bestow a musical ve- 
neering upon pupils who could not possibly, under the circumstances, re- 
ceive a proper musical education, If among these there should exist any 
possessed of real talent or ability, the chances are against the development 
of these attributes. It would be far preferable if the parents of sons and 
daughters in whom true musical talents are shown were to abandon their 
development rather than secure the services of a mediocre, overworked 
and veneer bestowing teacher.. For the pupil himself it were better that 
he should lay aside his hopes and ambitions to excel in music, rather than 
take on the evanescent polish given by such a teacher. If one has neither 
the time to devote to a proper musical education, nor the means to pay the 
right kind of an instructor, such a one had better refrain from wasting the 
one or the other in the vain effort to make a veneer masquerade as the 
solid article. The great massof non-singing, non-playing people are not 
so easily misled as tothe merits of a singer or a player as was the case a 
decade ago. They will not mistake veneer for the solid article. They 
have not only a love of music, but this love has been cultivated by the in. 
creased amount of good music heard in public places. To meet with popu- 
The pupil must have done his duty 


lar favor is no longer as easy as it was. 
The circle 


and the teacher his in order to win the approbation hoped for. 
of one's admiring friends is too narrow to hold the judges of musical abil- 
ity whose verdict is to fix the status of the performer. Slovenly, indiffer- 
ent work by pupil and teacher can never form the basis of a popular suc- 
cess any more than can a veneered article possess the value of a “ solid” 
one. The music loving public will see through the artificial polish right 
quickly, and bestow no further thought on the aspiring young candidate 
for popularfavor. Veneered teachers are too numerous. They visit the 
old world, take a limited number of lessons from famous masters, spenda 
year or two in a course whose proper duration should be the better portion 
ofa lifetime, and then return with what they hope is added prestige and the 
ability to charge double the amount for lessons that was demanded before 
the foreign polishing, They are masters inthe art of veneering. It can- 
not be anything more, for their own claimsare based on a hasty and super- 
ficial foreign training. Thus the work of hiring out indifferent musicians 
and singers goes on, and a thin veneer covers, but does not conceal, a mul- 


titude of defects. 





AGRAMONTE, NOT CHAPMAN. 


man was used in our last issue in the criticims 
of the American Composers’ Choral Association in- 
stead of Mr. Emilio Agramonte’s. Mr. Agramonte is 
the director of the A. C. C, A. 


{ paemartani inadvertency the name of Mr, Chap- 











OPENING OF THE OPERA SEASON, 


FRANCHETTI'S ‘“ ASRAEL,” 

MULATIVE of the example of that great Floren- 
E tine, the late Dante Alegheri, Esq., Alberto 
Franchetti, aided and abetted by one Ferdinand Fon- 
tana, stormed some years ago the heights of heaven 
and the depths of hell, and their combined experi- 


| ences were summed up in “ Asrael,” a grand opera in 


four acts, performed for the first time in America at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last Wednesday night. 

It was a brilliant house in both the artistic and 
fashionable sense that greeted Mr. Anton Seid! on 
his entrance and forced him to bow his acknowledg- 
ments to a hearty, spontaneous applause, every hand 
clap of which audibly said: «Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant of art ; another season is at hand, 
and lo, thou art again to the fore!” 

Then everybody settled themselves comfortably 
down and listened to the prelude, which Mr. Thomas’ 
performance of it some two years ago at Steinway Hall 
had not rendered unduly familiar. Somebody or 
other has said that the best part of many books is 
their prefaces, and while this is not literally true of 
“Asrael,” its prelude thunders so loudly in the index 
of Wagner that the keynote of the entire work is 
unwillingly given. 

And, alas! that keynote is not original ; ofttimes 
has young genius been led astray by a false concep- 
tion of Emerson’s misleading injunction: «Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” Franchetti has hitched his 
whole stable to Richard Wagner, and his astral 
“leader” has proved too refractory a horse to pull 
in company with the other lesser stars pressed into 
service by the Italianized Hebrew composer. Bacon 
says reading makes a full man. Franchetti has read 
everything above and below the earth; he has sought 
the unattainable—and one is tempted to say the un- 
attunable—and the result is a musical mosaic, a gen- 
uine crazy quilt of tones, a hybrid composition which 
is neither music drama, opera, a mediaeval mystery, 
miracle play, magic lantern show, Dore’s illustration 
to Dante, but an indescribable compound of all. 

Mr. Franchetti has the musical digestion of an 
ostrich, but his auditors have not; hence the weari- 
punctured the con- 


oasis that occasionally 


the cognoscenti, dilettanti, amateurs, 


some 
sciousness of 
professionals and the McAllister contingent on this 
The cosmopolitan character of Mr. Fran- 
forth in pristine 
Hebrew com- 


occasion. 
chetti’s musical mentality shines 
splendor in “ Asrael.” The modern 
poser has the faculty of absorbing, assimilating, call 
it what you will, the dominating influences of his 
The Zeitgeist overshadows his produc- 
Halevy, consider 
Franchetti 


environment. 
tions. Look at 
Mendelssohn and then 
has this advantage over them all—he comes last. 

His is the sum of all their musical experiences. 

He benefits by Meyerbeer’s theatrical music mak- 
ing; he copies, but in a degree, Goldmark’s Oriental- 
ism; he admires Mendelssohn’s form; he would boldly 
steal Berlioz’s thunder, and he simply appropriates 
Richard Wagner as much as he dares. Mr. Franchetti 
shows his cleverness in the eclectic expression of re- 
ligion and, one could almost add, ethical dogmas. He 
gives us the hell of Dante, the heaven of the Episco- 
palian (note its azure frigidity), the earth of the Min- 
nesingers, Lutheran chorales, Hebrew chants, veri- 
table echoes of the synagogues; Roman Catholic 
hymns—in fact, all creation is levied upon for mel- 
odic material, and encompassing all is that palpitat- 
ing, subtle organism that Richard Wagner gave its 
fullest scope—the modern orchestra. 


And the libretto ! 

That is indeed another story, and even the marvel- 
ous condenser that does such valiant duty in the 
steam engine that Rudyard Kipling calls his brain 
would be of no avail in the present instance. 

The plot—there is none. Of the building up, 
bone by bone, muscle by muscle, blood drop by 
drop, as does Wagner with his creations, Mr. Fran- 
chetti has as yet but a rudimentary idea. His figures 
are mannikins in a studio; their muscles are not 
musical but wooden, the joints whereof creak pain- 
fully, and they are endowed, like «Hamlet’s” old 
men, with a “plentiful lack of wit.” Mr. Franchetti 
aims at fresco, but his work is thinly “laid in ;” his 
color often a smudge, withal a glowing smudge; and 


Meyerbeer and 


Goldmark, and 





cain ti 
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yet the canvas is large, the scheme is bold, and if he 
has not yet succeeded he has at least not failed 
ignobly. 

“ Asrael,” not Edgar Allan Poe's angel “ Israfael,” 
on whose heart strings God was given to perform- 
ing pleasing lute-like melodies, but an amorphous | 
creature, half Van der Decken, a soufgon of the «Sea | 
King” and a trifle of Fontana’s, succumbs to the 
just before the curtain goes up and 


wiles of « Satan’ 
joins the large and increasing army of the “ great 
unwashed ” in sheol, being led to do so by his love for 
“Nefta,” a comely angel, whose wings, like her halo, 
are not worn on this occasion, but produced, doubt- 
lessly, on feast days. 

She is not in hell, but « Asrael” believes she is, or 
rather for him there is no heaven without her, hence 
his rash behavior. 

The opening scene in the infernal regions at the 
Metropolitan Opera House does infinite credit to the 
resources of the establishment and Mr. Habelman. 

It is a real, naughty hell, and the orchestra en- 
forces the fact by devilish music in B minor, which 
Meyerbeer, Weber, as_ well as 





suggests 
Jacques Offenbach. 

It is a jolly hell and looks hot enough to 
roast any quantity of Thanksgiving turkeys. 
Lots of girls, too, who danced as if the place 
were not “ paved with good intentions.” 

After numerous sinners from poor mother 
earth are hurled into the fiery pit, the or- 
chestra meanwhile vainly endeavoring to de- 
pict this musical Ma/ebolge, «« Asrael,” look- 
ing the picture of despair and humidity, en- 
ters. To him the chorus address insulting 
remarks, sneers’ and jeers, but he flouts 
them all by bewailing the loss of « Nefta” 
the wingless cherubim), and at last, after a 
chromatic nightmare in the orchestra, the 
Prince of the Realms of Darkness appears, 
drawn by a_ paleontological monster, a 
huge Parnell colored (2. @., 
saurus, evidently of near kin to “Siegfried’s” 
dragon, with eyes that bulged refulgently 
enough to have announced a “glance motif” 


green) ichthyo- 


without the aid of the orchestra. 

A gorgeous devil this, but a serious one, 
who soon allows the hero to depart up a tor- 
tuous tunnel earthward for one year, but he 
must return when that time has expired with 
a human soul, The curtain drops, but the 
music merges into strains of a celestial char- 
acter, and io! we are in heaven, thus 
proving that extremes occasionally meet. 

What follows is like a huge Easter card 
set to music. There is a heavenly stair- 
case leading, like one of Piranesi’s perilous 
flights into the azure, to nowhere. 

Angels line either side, armed with long 
Gabriel-like trumps, which summon the heav- 
enly hosts to the throne. Jehovah is literally 
the star of the evening, for in the stellar 
depths an astral point pinks forth to view. 
It is a pretty scene and will attract attention 
during the holidays. It came very near being 


ties to Meyerbeer and Wagner, gives the stage man- 
ager another chance. Lavishness in sartorial display 
was no object whatever, and the costumes vied with 
the orchestra in gorgeous tints, the orchestra being 
often paled; but when it came to the relative merits 
of pitch then it was invariably the conqueror. 

The heralds sounded acall on the trumpets, and one 


| unfortunate herald got badly muddled and affected 


the distant horn answers by suddenly and most in- 
auspiciously remembering ‘“ Lohengrin.” 

We cannot censure him. 

“ Asrael” appears again, the second time in the 
scene, and there begins an optical duel in which he 
triumphs. There is a certain gypsy named “ Loretta,” 
who is connected by many spiritual memories with 
“Carmen.” She and her crew are brown of skin and 


| make their entrance to the key of G minor and the 


clatter of the castanet. 

Mr. Franchetti again indubitably demonstrates his 
claim to a long memory. “ Asrael” wins the fight 
with the eyes and ‘“Lidora” retires to an optician’s, 


after hearing “Asrael” renounce all claims to her 


EDMUND C. STANTON. 


puerile, and perhaps that quality saved it from being} hand and declare, manlike, his love for «“ Lidora.” 


blasphemous. 

«“‘Nefta” appears in this scene and also asks for a} 
furlough to the earth to save,‘ Asrael’s " soul. She is 
granted it. 

Mr. Franchetti shows us in this scene his close ac- | 
quaintance with Catholic and Hebrew music. 

The “Kol Nidre” and innumerable “Ave Maria” 
glimmered in the perspective of one’s musical mem- 
ories, but, elusive as is most of this music, let it be 
said at once that Mr. Franchetti does not sneer at re- 
ligion. Unlike Meyerbeer in this respect, he uses it 
merely for its artistic value, but he lacks discrimina- 
tion, not to say good taste. 

The second act opens in a forest near Brabant, and 


| 


the usual stage peasant appears in quantity and is | 


Italian without a doubt. His musical accent betrays 


him. 

The cloven hoof of the Land of the Macaroni appears 
and for the nonce the orchestra becomes a huge 
guitar. 


No matter. ‘Lidora,” a princess gifted with a 


' 


magical stare and related to the king by filial ties, | 


appears. 
A festival march, also connected by the strongest 


‘Nefta” appears, disguised as a nun, in time to learn 
this pleasing news and see “ Asrael” render impotent 
the attack made upon him by the legionaries of 
“ Lidora.” 

This latter, «‘Strabisimie,”’ lady’s father, the king, is, 
as is the rule with all stage kings, a bass and a stick. 
« Asrael”’ then departs with “ Loretta.” Curtain. 

The third act, barring a wearisome monologue of 
‘Loretta’s,” and a dreary dialogue between her and 
«Lidora,” is perhaps the strongest dramatically. A 
duet sung by “Asrael” and the inevitable gypsy 
drove all the reminiscence hunters in the house mad 
with admiration at their own perspicacity in recog- 
nizing the duet from « Tristan.” 

“Lidora,” quite like her musical congener, “ Or- 
trud,” poisons the mind of the unsuspecting 
« Azucena,” and evil results follow, for on interrogat- 
ing “ Asrael” while he sleeps she discovers he really 
loves “ Nefta.” 

But the holy water with which the unfortunate man 
is sprinkled causes him the direst pain. 

Numerous satellites of sheol hurry to be in at the 
death, but «‘Nefta” and a body of devoted religious 
exorcise the demons with a superb luminous cross, 








and the curtain falls again so as to allow an excited 
audience time to hunt for the mystical clues of this 
most extraordinary music drama—soul drama, it 
should be called, for it is in another guise the old 
tragedy of the human soul being saved by the aid of 
das ewig wetbliche. 


“Senta,” “Gretchen,” “ Kundry "—all, all greet us in 


the orchestra. 
« Nefta” 


confesses her love to 


The last act is short. Itis in a convent. 
reveals her identity and 
«“ Asrael,” who looks a fashionable pilgrim “ Tann- 
hauser.” A delicate savor of childhood, with its 
‘«“Now [ lay me down to sleep,” lurks in the religious 
kindergarten scene wherein “ Asrael” tries hard to 
repeat a prayer after ‘Nefta.” Not until, however, 
he has gotten rid of the diabolical idea of offering 
«“Nefta” as a hostage to Satan, but he eventually 
beats that historic gentleman around the stump.and 
with his beloved is wafted into glory. It would bea 
good idea for the management to erect a temporary 
curtain of steam or gauze while the two principal 
characters are divesting themselves of their gar- 
ments. It could not look more like a 
Turkish bath than it now does. 
THE PERFORMANCE, 

Seriously, Franchetti's “‘ Asrael" can have 
no pretension whatever to being called a 
great work. 

That it was given so smoothly, with but 
few breaks, a new opera, with new singers 
and the opening night of the season to boot, 
speaks volumes for Mr. Edmund C, Stanton 
and Mr. Anton Seidl. 


The cast was as follows: 


* Asrael"’ Andreas Dippel 
‘t Nefta "’ (Sister Clotilde) Marie Jahn 
*‘ Loretta” Marie Ritter-Gitze 


“King” Conrad Behrens 


* Lidora’ .Charlotte Huhn 
** Lucifer ’ Bruno Lurgenstein 
** Peasant ”’ ‘ P. Mastorff 
Miss Leontine, Mrs. Francioli, Miss Lengyelfy, Miss Poled 


nik and the complete corps de ballet 
Chorus of demons, souls of condemned, angels, cherubim and 
eraphim, virgins, martyrs, patriarchs, gypsies, vassals 
of Brabant, pages, knights, maids of honor, 


peasants, nuns, soldiers, &« 
rime—The thirteenth century. 

All new comers, as one may see, with the 
exception of Mr. Huhn and Mr. Behrens. 
Mrs. Ritter-Gotze created a very favorable 
by her impressive work and 
Mr. Dippel, 


who has a pleasing voice of moderate power 


impression 
strong voice in the third act. 


and limited coloring, also, despite a thank- 
less role, convinced his auditors that Mr. Stan- 
ton evidently favors fresh if not remarkable 
voices. 

Marie Jahn, barring a vocal slip on her 
entrance, also did creditable work. She 
has a clear soprano voice and possesses a 
good ear. She warmed to her work in the 
last act and was, with Mr. Dippel, recalled 
several times. Miss Huhn, who will ever be 

so itseems,a throaty singer, did as much as 

she could with “ Lidora,” and Messrs. Lur- 

genstein and Behrens sang acceptably their 
unimportant parts. The chorus was only fair, but 
they had difficult music to sing sometimes, The 
variations from the pitch were therefore not sur 
prising. 

The orchestra under Mr.-Seidl’s masterly hand did 
wonders, for the score of “ Asrael” is complicated 
and calls for much orchestrally. Mr. Franchetti is 
evidently more at home with the orchestra than with 
the human voice, although in one instance (the first 
act, second scene) he showed considerable skill in 
part writing. 

He has been a close student of Wagner, but then it 
is fatally easy to imitate Wagner at his worst, but in 
the main hopeless to duplicate him at his best. 

Mr. Franchetti handles both his brass and strings 
with ease, the woodwind not in the inimitable Wag- 
nerian manner, and his chief defect seems to bea 
lack of sustainment in climacteric effects that even 
that prince of climax builders, Mr. Seidl, could not 
remedy. 

Mr. Clifford Schmidt, the concert master, and Mr. 
Victor Herbert, the leader of the ‘cellos, did some 
noticeable work during the performance. ‘“ Asrael” 
has not come to stay; but then we should remember 


“Rienzi” and its composer, who so carefully followed 
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in the footprints of Meyerbeer, only to blossom forth 
later with “Lohengrin,” «Tannhauser,” “ Tristan,” 
* Meistersinger,” “The Nibelungen” and “ Parsifal.”’ 
Let us, then, have hopes for the indomitable industry 
and patient studiousness of Mr. Franchetti. He has 
studied in the right school and perhaps good vintage 
may some time appear where all is now effervesence 
and cloudiness, 





“ Tannhauser.” ‘ 


HE second performance of the present sea- 
son of opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera 
which again 


House on Friday night was ‘* Tannhduser, 
demonstrated its great popularity by drawing an audience 
fully as large as the one that attended the opening night 
of the season, which means that the vast house was liter- 
ally crowded in every part of it. 

The performance itself was mainly interesting through 
the introduction of several artists entirely new to the 
American public. Gudehus made his bow in the title rdle, 
and, despite the drubbing he got in the New York ‘ Herald,”’ 
we are glad to be able to say he did well. He was ex- 
ceedingly nervous, and this circumstance must account for 
the fact that he could not do himself full justice in the 
first two acts, in the latter of which he came near spoiling 
the big ensemble in the finale by forgetting his cue ; but in 
the third act he recovered himself, and approached very near 
the standard of his justly renowned Dresden and Bayreuth 
performances. He is, moreover, a good actor and one of 
the most conscientious artists that ever strode the boards. 
He pleased the public also through his healthy, agreeable 
tenor voice, his pleasing stage appearance and apparent 
modesty, and he received a well deserved triple recall 
after each of the three acts. 

Quite as successful, if not more so, was Mrs. Antonia 
Mielke, the new dramatic the 
‘Elizabeth,’’ both vocally and dramatically, that New 
York las seen for many a day. 
as she once was, but in spite of this circumstance, over 


soprano, who was best 


She is no longer as young 


which she has absolutely no control and probably never 
will have, as time will most assuredly demonstrate, she is 
still possessed of considerable personal charm and physical 
as well as intellectual vigor. She has, moreover, as may 
well be imagined, the necessary stage routine, and her 
singing and dramatic conception of the part were in every 
way far above the conventional. 

Miss Marie Jahn is spoken of more at length in our 
‘*Asrael"’ criticism, but it cannot truthfully be said that 
her ‘*Venus’’ was on a par with her impersonation of 
** Nefta.”’ 

The other newcomers had but comparatively important 
parts. Miss Islar looked charming as the ‘‘ Young Shep. 
herd,’’ but her voice belies her looks. Lurgenstein was 
satisfactory as ** Biterolf.”’ 

Reichmann as “Wolfram” and Fischer as the ‘* Land- 
grave "’ are old favorites in their respective parts, and the 
former sang the ‘‘Abendstern”’ romanza more beautifully 
than ever, while the latter's voice lost its strength in the 
lower register. 

Chorus and orchestra, under Seidl’s direction, were ex- 
ceedingly good, but the stage management left much to be 
desired, especially in the ** Venus ’’ mountain scene reap- 
pearance in the last act. 

At the Saturday matinée and on Monday evening of this 
week ‘* Asrael’’ was repeated before large audiences. 

In consequence of the numerous rehearsals required for 
the 
duce **The Vassal of Szigeth 
will be repeated on that evening. 


production of * Asrael,’’ it will be impossible to pro- 
” next Friday, as intended, so 
** Asrael”’ 

The novelty of the week will occur on Wednesday night, 
**Les Huguenots” will brought forth with 

Scholier ‘*Valentine’’ and Jennie Broch as 
**Marguerite de Valois,’’ both of whom will make their 
Mr. Juan Luria, as the ‘* Count de 


when be 


Pauline as 
début on this occasion. 
will also appear for the first time. 


Nevers,”’ The remainder 
of the cast will be as follows: ‘* Raouel,’’ Gudehus ; * Saint- 
‘*Marcel,’’ Fischer ; ‘* Urban,’’ Miss Islar. 


Bris,’’ Behrens ; 
** Tannhauser "’ will have its second representation at the 


matinee, 


MuNICcH,—Emanuel Chabrier's opera, ‘‘Gwendoline” 
(libretto by Catulle Mendés), was performed with success 
for the first time at the Munich Royal Opera House on the 
The work has before only been heard at the 
Monnaie Theatre, Brussels, in 1886, and at Carlsruhe in 
It is said that Chabrier and Mendés are now at work 


20th uit. 


1888, 


upon a second lyric drama, entitled ‘ Briseis.”’ 
Hector Berlioz’s music drama, “The 


will shortly be brought out at the Carlsruhe Court 
It consists of 


CARLSRUHE, 
Trojans,”’ 
Opera House, under Felix Mottl’s direction. 
eight acts, the first three of which, under the title of ‘* The 
Fall of Troy,”’ will be given on one evening, and the last 
five, ‘*The Trojans of Carthage,”’ will fill the next evening. 
Cosima Wagner and her family will be present at the 


premiere. 








F course I went, like everyone else, to 
‘*Asrael,’’ by Spaghetti (as Henry Wolfsohn very 
appositely calls it), last Wednesday night, at Mr. Stanton’s 
big yellow barn on Broadway, and, of course, I was de- 
lighted, as were all the reminiscence hunters, at the chance 
to air my learning and harpoon each quivering theme as it 
palpitated and shimmered on the froth of Mr. Franchetti’s 
orchestral lake. 

I had passable luck for a young musical fisherman, and 
my net was full when the opera was over with fragments 
of piscatorial harmony, such as the ‘‘sword motive,”’ a bit 
from the ‘‘ Trumpeter,” ‘‘ Parsifal’’ galore, the ‘+ Jewett ”’ 
from ‘ Tristan,”’ not forgetting the syncopated accompani- 
ment in the strings, and souvenirs of Verdi, Meyerbeer and 
Bizet. . 

Like the rest of the audience I became angry at the man- 
ner in which Franchetti broke numerous melodic butterflies 
on wheels, whose harmonic hub and orchestral spokes were 
monstrously ill in proportion. Simplicity and Mr. Fran- 
chetti are enemies, though he hath the fatal gift of fluent 
facility. e 

* » 

To me the novelty of the evening was the B minor 
hell. 

Now a B minor hell is a rarity, particularly as that gentle 
team of ambling composers, Mendelssohn and Hummel, 
loved the key with intensity and composed in it whenever 
they were not writing in the velvet plush covered key of G 
minor. 

Franchetti’s B minor sheol was a greater success than his 
heaven, which ran to flats—quite inadvertently on the 
composer’s part, I hope. 

. . 

What particularly arrested my roving fancy was the 
genuine tornado-like appearance of a column which had 
the inky black and smoky whirl-like form of one of those 
not infrequent visitors of the West. That and the weird 
(I ask thy pardon for this word, H. E. K., but just this once 
it is applicable) dragon which so amiably drew Mr. Devil 
into view. The monster, which I think would have daunted 
even ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ had a scaly appearance that at once sug- 
gested continuous piano practice and eczema. (The latter, 
after mature consideration, obtains.) 


. 
» » 


A feeling prevailed in the audience during the second 
scene of the first act that if a popular vote was polled on 
the spot, the entire audience, man, woman and child, would 
have returned to sheol with alacrity, for the celestial 
regions were chilly and the cherubim and seraphim (not to 
speak of the Tephillim) looked as if they would also have 
joined the rush for the infernal regions if they dared. 
Possibly the low condition of the thermometer outside added 
to this feeling ; certes it was Mr. Franchetti’s heaven was a 
dreary failure, reminding one somewhat of Philadelphia on 
a Sunday afternoon, and his hell quite a lively Hoboken- 
like place. s 

- . 

The congress which met in Chicago last week and 
considered the possibility of the amalgamation of the Jewand 
the Christian should go to hear Franchetti’s ‘‘ Asrael,’’ for 
therein the composer has solved the problem of welding 
Hebrew, Protestant and Catholic music into a whole, which, 
if it is not harmonious, the composer is not to be blamed— 
he has tried hard enough. 


I must say that with the rest of the unsere Leute 
I watched with anxiety the dénouement of Mr. Franchet- 
ti’s music drama, and as a good Catholic enjoyed 
the unexpected ending, which must have been a shock to 
many of the compatriots of this nephew of the Rothschilds. 

Apart from ethnological reasons it is a case of the devil 
and deep sea with Franchetti, for the /ta/ianissimi will 
not forgive his defection from their ranks and Wagnerites 
are only too apt to cry out, ‘* What, again?”’ 

While I am on this subject I cannot help alluding with 
glee to Aunt Adelina Patti’s explanation of the fact of her 





dropping a ‘*Mesusos”’ while dancing at a ball in St. 
Petersburg. 

‘‘La Diva Judaica ’’ said that one of the Rothschilds or 
the Ephrussi Sassoons, I forget which, gave her this Hebrew 
equivalent of the Roman Catholic scapular, hence her, &c. 

Clever, but not convincing. 

If the late Theodore Ritter could be materialized from 
the land where all good pianists go he could throw much 
light on the affair. 

o*s 

« Asrael,” if for nothing else but its novelty, ought 
to be a go. 

Its composer is a man of ideas, even if they are filched 
from somebody else. The one objection that, aside from 
its want of originality, can be urged against ‘‘ Asrael’’ is its 
tediousness. 

It contains many tiresome spots, all the more tiresome 
because they are palpable imitations of some other com- 
poser’s weak spots (dare I whisper that Richard Wagner, 
like the late lamented Homer, occasionally nodded ?) 

Franchetti is a lyric tenor posing as a robusto. 

He demonstrates once more that no good can come from 
out the Nazareth of eclecticism, unless one is a very cun- 
ning artificer. 

At present his ‘‘ Asrael’’ reminds me of the Tower of 
Babel and its confusion of tongues. 


* 
bod * 


The cast of « Asrael” was both a pleasure and a 
surprise. 

Andreas Dippel will never set the vocal world aflame, 
but he sings true; he has a good organ, is an intelligent 
though slightly conventional actor, has a well knit figure 
and an agreeable countenance. 

He should take a course of Turkish baths so as to ac- 
complish the lightning change in the last act of ‘‘Asrael”’ 
with true electrical celerity. 

Marie Jahn, who is variously disguised as a soprano nun 
and an astral chunk of femininity, pleased us all by her 
earnestness and clear, ringing voice. She has not the fire 
and fervor of the newly imported contralto, Mrs. Ritter- 
Gotze, nor yet her experience. As the gypsy, ‘‘Arline,’’ 
‘*Carmen,”’ ‘‘ Azucena,”’ and finally ‘* Ortrud,’’? Mrs. Gétze 
was a stunning success. 

The rest of the cast made me somnolent. 


* 
* * 


But the orchestra! And ‘“Tony” Seidl! Like the 
Yale boys who paraded our thoroughfares last Thursday 


C'est tout. 


night we can well ask : 

‘*What’s the matter with Seidl? He’sall right.’’ 

And so he was. He led like an angel and the orchestra 
played like the well it was stunning anyhow, and if 
all sheol was to pay, Mr. Seidl saw that the pitch was 
ready and boiling hot. 





I said that everybody was there. Let me see if Ican 
remember but a tithe of those whom I saw, hoping I won’t be 
scolded for short memory by those whom I have forgotten. 
I saw Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Tretbar; I saw Mr. and Mrs. Na- 
hum Stetson ; I saw and also spoke to Franz Rummel, the 
pianist. 


* 
* . 


I saw Krehbiel, with his Greek profile; I saw 
Henry T. Finck, with his charming and newly wedded 
wife; Mr. and Mrs. Henderson were there, and so were 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. Jackson. I saw, likewise, Mr. and 


Mrs. Irenzeus P. Stevenson, with his /idus Achates, Mr. 


Flagler. The ‘‘Herald ’’ was represented by Mr. Melzer 
and Mr. Dean; the ‘Press’’ by that rhetorical sky- 
rocket, ‘*Nym Crinkle’’ (A. C. Wheeler). 

Mr. and Mrs. Gori, of the ‘‘American Musician,’’ sat 


next to me, and after I discovered that the whole lower tier 
boxes on the right hand side of the house were bestowing 
their attention on a tall handsome, and graceful young 
man it then gradually dawned on me (//at Edgar J. Levy 
was in an orchestra chair. 

Director Max Spicker, of the Brooklyn Conservatory, was 
there, and Director Alexander Lambert and Adam Weber, 
Jr., must not be forgotten. Mr. F. A. Schwab, of the 
‘Sun’? and ‘** Town Topics,’’ was in his old seat, accom- 
panied by Miss Schwab, and Chickering & Sons were repre- 
sented by Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, Mr. Edward Colell and 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Chickering. Musical Boston was pres- 
ent in the person of Mr. G. H. Wilson, of the ‘ Traveller.”’ 
I saluted Mr. Epstein in the lobby, gazed admiringly on 
Max Hirsch, the handsome treasurer of the establishment, 
and wondered audibly whether ‘‘ Beau Brummel’’ Mans- 
field had ever studied the graceful curves and winning 
empressement of Director Edmund C, Stanton, whose imper- 
turbability is a byword, and who looked as cool as a cu- 
cumber on ice. 

William Steinway, whose smooth chin readily leads one 
to believe that the veteran piano manufacturer is still in 
the early forties, was there, and rubbing shoulders with 
him was Frank de Rialp, from Rialpavilla, Spain, who was 
in high feather about the success of his pupil Campanini. 
‘*An Italianized Jew writing a Teutonic-Christian opera is 
a novelty even in these latter days of Succi, Dr. Koch and 
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Parnell’s manifesto,’’ remarked the Castilian vocal master, 
and I acquiesced. In vain in the boxes did I seek for 
beautiful Mary Leiter’s features, but that new arisen 
social planet refused to show herself. I saw, however, 
Willy von Sachs, of the ‘‘Commercial Advertiser,’’? and 
had a beam from his genial countenance, and last, but not 
least, good looking Mr. Neumann, of ‘ Truth,” sat in the 
orchestra and followed attentively the music. 


* 
* * 


Let me see. Oh, yes, there were a few society peo- 
ple in the boxes, such as Mrs. William Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. William C. Whitney, Mrs. S. 
Van Rensselaer Cruger, Miss Fanny Bostwick, James Cut- 
ting, Robert L. Cutting, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Bowers Lee, the 
Misses Lee, Miss Lena Post, Miss Lane, Woodward Haven, 
Frederick O. French, Miss French, Mrs. Kemys, Mr. Pringle, 
H. Le Grand Cannon, John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Coleman 
Drayton, Miss Bend, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sir 
Frederick Frankland, Miss De Zerega, Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, 
Vicomte Ravagnan, Brockholst Cutting, William Cutting, 
Center Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. George N. Curtis, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. J. 
Hood Wright, Miss Maud Robbins, Dr. and Mrs. John C. 
Barron, Mr. and Mrs. Luther L. Kountze, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Alexandre, Mr. and Mrs. Austin Corbin, Miss Corbin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. George Peabody 
Wetmore, Eugene Kelly, R. T. Wilson, Miss Wilson, Mrs. 
James Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. John Hobart Warren, Miss 
Sallie Hargous, Mr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heber R. Bishop, Norman L. Munro, Miss Catherine 
Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. G. Haven, H. G. Marquand, Mr. and Mrs. Walston H. 
Brown, E. S. Joyce, Mr. and Mrs. Adrian H. Iselin, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Goodridge, Miss Goodridge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Lanier, Robert Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, S. D. Babcock, the Misses Babcock, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Tillinghast, Benjamin Wood, Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic E. Cou- 
dert and Miss Claire Coudert. So were the Kahns, the 
Cohns, the Guckenheimers and the Ickelheimers. 


™ 
* * 


And, miradile dictu! just after the unexpressive F 
major prelude of ‘‘ Asrael’’ somobody in the boxes on the 
Thirty-ninth-st. side leaned deliberately over and hissed to 
silence a philistine in an orchestral chair who was gabbling. 

This is turning the tables with a vengeance. 

— S * 

The artist boxes were filled, Mrs. Anton Seidl, 
blonde and beautiful, occupying one, and Theodor Reich- 
man, also blonde and beautiful, being in attendance. 


* 
o ” 


Ah me! it was great sport. 


+ x 
* 


Have I forgotten anything ? 

Oh, yes; Clifford Schmidt’s nose bled just before the 
opera began, and Victor Herbert’s tone never sounded to 
better advantage. 

Walter Damrosch with his clean cut features was talking 
earnestly with Gen. Dan Sickles, and Mr. Seligman viewed 
with wonder the Loebs and the Schiffs in the boxes. 

For a wonder I didn’t see ‘‘Bob’’ Thallon, but he was 
there just the same, and so was Mr. Domett, of the ‘ Mail 
and Express.” 

If this keeps on the paper will have to be enlarged, so 
calling your attention to our stunning supplement this 
week and thanking Mr. Howard Hinton, the editor of the 
‘*Home Journal,’’ for his courteous reference to me in last 
week’s issue, I have the honor to salute you all until next 
week. 








Our Supplement. 
IXTEEN portraits will be found in our sup. 


plement this week of the artists of the opera in 
German at the Metropolitan Opera House, of which Mr. 
Edmund C. Stanton is the able director. 

Several of the faces are familiar from last season, and 
one is an old friend, tried and trusted, Mr. Emil Fischer, the 
basso; Miss Charlotte Huhn, the contralto, whose work 
this season shows marked improvement over last, and 
Theodore Reichmann, the prince of baritones. 

Among newcomers Heinrich Gudehus naturally heads 
the list as a great tenor and exponent of the dramatic 
school of Richard Wagner. 

Andreas Dippel, a lyric tenor, who came to us after three 
years’ experience in Bremen, where he sang leading parts, 
made a very favorable impression on the opening night as 
‘* Asrael.”’ 

Mr. A. Von Hubbenet, who was leading tenor in Cassell, 
is also engaged. 

Jean Luria, of Stuttgarst, baritone, is also added to the 
male forces of the establishment. 

Mrs. Antonia Mielke, a dramatic soprano of considerable 
experience in Cologne and on the Continent generally, who 
won much favor from the critics last Friday evening, is to 
be the leading soprano, 





Mrs. Scholler-Haag, from Munich, will sing both lyric 
and dramatic soprano parts. 

Miss Marie Jahn, soprano, who is engaged for youthful 
dramatic soprano parts, has already proved very accept- 
able in ** Asrael.’’ 

Miss Jennie Broch and Miss Olga Islar are both experi- 
enced lyric sopranos. 

Marie Ritter-Gétze, who was leading contralto at Ham- 
burg, will occupy the same position here. She proved 
herself a capital artist in ‘* Asrael.”’ 

The picture of Miss Hannah Rothe, who makes her first 
début as an operatic singer at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, may be found in our supplement ; likewise that of 
Minnie Hauk-Wartegg, the veteran soprano, who will 
appear in a series of eight farewell performances in 
‘*Carmen”’ and the ‘“‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

Miss Martha Irmler will be the premiére danseuse. 


THE “KNABE” PIANO. 


Extraordinary Progress—Art and Commerce 
Combined. 








ROBABLY the most significant change in agency 
P that has ever been made by the firm of Wm. 
Knabe & Co. was the transfer of their Chicago repre- 
sentation to Messrs. Lyon & Healy nearly a year 
ago. That it was a wise move for the interests of the 
parties directly concerned is evidenced by the fact 
that never before have so many Knabe pianos been 
sold in Chicago during the same period of time, and 
never before have Messrs. Lyon & Healy disposed 
of so many instruments of first-class grade within the 
same time limit. 

And this Chicago success is but a portion of the 
general success that has attended the Knabe piano 
within recent times. Look, for instance, at their re- 
tail business in New York city. In their handsome 
warerooms in the Methodist Book Concern Building 
at Fifth-ave. and Twentieth-st. the very topmost 
notch of business has been reached during the latter 
part of the summer and thus far into the winter. 
Then, all of the holiday trade is yet before us, so that 
the prospects are that the year 1890 will roll up such a 
business at the New York branch as has never be- 
fore been known. The Knabe piano enjoys an exalted 
stand among the musicians and general public of the 
metropolis, won upon the solid foundation of intrinsic 
merit, high toned business principles and _ enter- 
prise. If we glance at the business in Washington, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and other large 
cities we find much the same fortunate conditions 
prevailing, and the wholesale trade of William Knabe 
& Co. for this year shows a very considerable increase 
in comparison with that of any previous year, taxing 
the resources of their great factory to the utmost. 

Of course, when we come to Baltimore we reach 
the very home and centre of everything Knabe. The 
firm of William Knabe & Co. is one of the renowned 
institutions of the Monumental City. This year, 1890, 
will exceed all previous ones in the retail depart- 
ment, while the total output of the mammoth fac- 
tory will beat_all previous records. 

At the present time the factory, employing some- 
thing over 600 men, is in its fullest working power, and 
every effort is being made to keep up with the demand. 
And such a factory as this is, too—a very model in its 
line! The main buildings are 210 feet long on Eutaw- 
st., by 165 feet on West-st., to which are added a 
building 110 feet long and two wings 40 by 50, and 
a boiler house 60 by 40 feet. The annex is 165 feet 
long on West-st., by 50 feet on Eutaw-st., and has 
a boiler house 40 by 50 feet. The annex has four 
stories and basement, and the main building five 
stories, surmounted by a tower 100 feet high. All 
these buildings are constructed in the most solid and 
substantial manner, and, with lumber yards attached, 
cover over 3 acres of ground. 

The machinery and case departments are lighted 
by Edison's incandescent electric light; the rest is 
lighted by gas and the buildings are heated through- 
out by steam. There are five steam elevators and 
two engines and five boilers, aggregating about 600 
horse power. 

Some idea of the make up of this enormous institu- 
tion may be gained by brief extracts from their latest 
catalogue, which give a modest description of its 
various departments. 


Offices. 
Adjoining the principal entrance of the main building on Eutaw-st. is 
the office, supplied with telegraphic communication with the warehouse 
on Baltimore-st.; electric watchman’s time detector, &c.; next to it the 


storeroom, where is constantly kept on hand a large quantity of the felt, 
leather, ivory, strings, cloth, tuning pins, screws and other hardware, &c., 
all of the choicest quality, used in the construction of the piano, On the 
other side is the boxing and shipping room, 


Lumber. 

To insure the exclusive use of thoroughly seasoned and perfect lumber 
in the manufacture of their pianos, a matter of the most vital importance 
for the production of a perfect and durable instrument, and which is un- 
attainable by artificial seasoning processes or by depending on the open 
market for asupply, Wm. Knabe & Co. havejinvested a large capital for 
this purpose, keeping on hand constantly an enormous stock of the 
choicest grades of lumber going through the various seasoning processes. 
The great advantages secured thereby for their pianos are evident and 
justify them in the large outlay in money involved by this system. 

In approaching the factories the eye will be struck with these immense 
masses of lumber piled up in high stacks in the adjoining lumber yards, so 
arranged as to expose every piece to all atmospheric changes. They are 
kept here until the two to five years’ seasoning, according to the special 
kinds of lumber, have elapsed, fresh stock taking the place of the seasoned 
as it is used. After the open air seasoning it passes first to the drying 
houses, where it is dried by steam pipes kept at a steady temperature of 
140° ; here it remains from six weeks to three months, according to the 
nature of the various kinds of wood, From these receptacles the material 
goes to the various departments. 

The veneers of choicest rosewood, mahogany, French wainut and other 
fancy woods, of which a very large stock is kept constantly on"hand, are 
stored in the basement of the building southwest corner Eutaw and West 
streets. To secure the finest and most perfect quality of wood and the 
extra thickness of veneers used in the Knabe pianos, and which is not ob- 
tainable in open market, owing to the general use of thinner sized veneers, 
William Knabe & Co. buy the wood in logs and have it sawed themselves 
into the requisite sizes. 

Machinery Department. ; 

The machinery department will be found of special interest, comprising 
the largest and completest machinery arrangement applicable to piano 
manufacture in the country. Planers (among them the largest planer 
used and a diagonal bed planer of novel construction, first introduced by 
this factory), jointing machines, molding machines, circular saws, cut off 
and fret saws, mortising, turning, grooving and slotting machines and 
others too numerous to enumerate, including a number of Wm. Knabe & 
Co.'s own invention of special value. 

All these machines replace the hand labor of a very large number of 
workmen and lighten very much the work of the skilled mechanics, 
and at the same time do the work allotted to them with greater accuracy 
and evenness than could be secured by hand. The department for the 
large and heavy machinery is on the ground floors of the main factory 
and adjoining buildings ; other machines of lighter weight are distributed 
among the different departments of the manufactory to which they spe- 
cially belong. 

Iron Plates and Frames. 

These are cast at a separate foundry, under the control and supervision 
of Wm. Knabe & Co. Each plate is tested by a hydraulic testing machine 
of immense power, located in the front part of ground floor, for a strain 
three times greater than it is called on to bear, thus precluding the 
possibility of the failure or breaking of a plate in the Knabe pianos. The 
plates then pass into the different departments, for finishing, drilling, 
japanning (done in a special vault constructed for the purpose), bronzing, 
&c., situated and annexed to the same floor, passing through processes 
which give them greatest evenness and uniformity. The spinning or 
winding machine in the front part of the ground floor deserves special 
attention ; this is an ingenious machine for the winding of bass strings ; 
also the wire testing machine, by which all wire for the strings is tested 
with a strain twice as great as that which the string in tune ts called on to 
bear, protecting effectually against the breakage of strings while in use 

Cases, Sounding Boards, &c. 

The second, third and fourth floors of the main building facing the north 
side of West-st., and second floor of the adjoining building west of China- 
alley, as well as the second and third floors of the annex factory on the 
south side of West-st., are occupied by the case making, with its adjunct 
departments, as blocking, tops, &c., and the sounding board departments. 
The construction of the cases, grands, squares and uprights, is of the most 
substantial and durable character, combined with the highest artistic taste 
in the finish, and in this department, like all the others, the greatest care is 
bestowed on every detail. The sounding board, which is the soul of the 
instrument, is the object of greatest care. The wood used in this must be 
free from the slightest blemish, finished with mathematical accuracy to a 
hair's breadth, and, when placed in position, spring into that delicate yet 
perfect curve which, like the belly of a violin, combines the strength of the 
arch with the utmost resonance and acoustic power. 

Carving and Key Making. 

The carving department will be found in the adjoining building west of 
China-alley, connected with the main building by a bridge on the fourth 
floor ; here are made the different kinds of piano legs, lyres, as well as 
other ornamental work, and in which there are engaged wood carvers of 
the highest artistic grades, who produce the most original and beautiful 
designs in ornamented cases. 

The key making department, a branch of work requiring the utmost ac- 
curacy and delicacy in execution, is located on the third floor of the build 
ing. Also the department for the manufacture of the bent bridges and 
other sounding board attributes 

Varnishing and Polishing. 

The varnishing and polishing departments take up the whole of the 
fifth floors of the main buildings on Eutaw and West streets, as well as 
the fourth floors of the annex building on the south side of West-st 

Action Factory. 

The action factory occupies the first floors of the entire building south- 
west corner Eutaw and West streets with the most complete machinery 
adaptable to this work in existence. Here the different kinds of grand, 
upright and square actions are made in all their minute parts constituting 
the same. It is impossible to describe in this brief space the large number 
of ingenious machines used in making the separate parts of the exquisite 
mechanism of the Knabe piano. Absolute uniformity is secured by ma- 
chines, each of which automatically does some part of the work, and can 
only do it one way, and that the right way. The errors of hand work are 
thereby eliminated. Each skillful mechanic has one thing to do, and does 
it with a machine that only needs attention and which never goes wrong 
Here are also the machines for testing the durability of the material used 
in the hammers and the hammer felt. The hammer making department 
contains twelve presse of peculiar construction, whereby the felt, an inch 
thick, is bent around the hammer and compressed to a size that gives the 
greatest solidity and elasticity. 

The Factory System. 

The different departments of stringers, action finishers, action regu- 
lators, fine regulators and tone regulators take up four floors of the large 
main building fronting on Eutaw north of West street. The pianos ac- 
quire here absolute perfection in action, touch and equalization of tone. 
Each instrument is a special care, and receives the best work of eye, hand 
and ear to bring it to the highest point of resonance, sympathetic quality 
and purity of tone; and no instrument is allowed to pass until it comes 





up fully to this standard, To carry on this great factory, the employment 
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of a large capital, such as has been invested therein by William Knabe & 
Co., is necessary, as well as strictest system and division of labor and life- 
long knowledge and experience of its proprietors. 

The entire manufacturing work is divided into many departments and 
divisions, and only skilled mechanics of highest grade employed in all, and 
on a strict system of subdivision of labor, each man being confined to the 
work of one and the same part al! the time, thus reaching greatest perfection 
in his particular part, and each man being held responsible for its perfect 
execution. This system places a check upon the workmen themselves al- 
ready, as the work in passing in the course of advance from hand to hand 
would not be accepted by any workman from his predecessor unless per- 
fectly faultiess, 2s it would otherwise impair his own work. Each depart- 
ment has its own soreman, exercising strictest surveillance and inspection of 
all the work in his respective department ; and the members of Wm. Knabe 
& Co. give their own constant supervision to every department of the 
work, Under their enterprise and care this great factory, from small be- 
ginnings over 56 years ago, has grown with the march of improvement to 
its present grand dimensions--a piano factory that has no superior in 
America or Europe and for whose product the demand extends to all parts 
of the civilized world 

The above limited description gives one but a faint 
idea of the magnitude of this superb structure and 
its adjuncts, and indicates but feebly the excellence 
of the materials, the high grade of the workmen and 
the artistic and acoustic ideas which go to make the 
Knabe piano. 

The results of these elements, themselves born of 
half a century of practical personal experience, can 
be seen and heard in the superb instruments that 
bear the well-known name into the homes of the 
musician, into the concert halls, the schools and the 
homes of cultivated people the world over. 

The tonal qualities of the Knabe are so well known 
and stand so high in the estimation of the musical 
public that it is scarcely necessary for us to add more 
praise of them here. When such an authority as 
Dr, Hans von Bulow says “ their sound and touch are 
more sympathetic to my ears and hands than all 


others of the country,” it were idle to say more. 

We call special attention to some particularly hand- 
some cases of elaborate designs in fancy woods that 
on exhibition at the Fifth-ave. warerooms 
in Methodist Book Concern Building, and we 
need not suggest to all who are contemplating the 
purchase of a piano that is first class in every way, 
shape and form, that they should visit the Knabe 
warerooms, for it is generally understood that every- 
one with any pretensions to musical culture includes 
the Knabe grands and uprights when in search of 
all that is highest and best in a musical instrument. 


are now 


the 











Cappiani and Her Critics. 


U NTIL a standard vocabulary and definition 

of terms used by vocal artists is established it will 
be a thankless task for teachers, intellectually cultured, to 
give their personal experience in the cultivation of the 
singing voice, for in these days not only has the writer on 
the voice indefinite, disputable terms to encounter, but, 
what is far worse, the ignorance, perhaps jealousy, of some 
who claim to be teachers—would-be rivals who distort what 
is written by taking words from sentences without the 
logical sequence of their surrounding paragraphs, and thus 
making the detached utterances often absurd in their in- 
completeness. 

When a successful and experienced teacher generously 
gives to an audience of 1,509 teachers her ideas and 
methods of overcoming serious faults in vocal study pro- 
fessional courtesy forbids the impoliteness of criticism, for 
there is esprit de corps among eminent artists, and only un- 
noticed pretenders have a tricky, self advertising way of 
seeking notoriety by decrying others. It is honest dealing 
toward students to expose frauds who are injuring them by 
faulty instruction; but when nothing can be disproved, 
when not a single point can be shown wherein a teacher’s 
method is dangerous, it is the work of conceit, envy, jeal- 
ousy and petty mindedness to attack with criticism. 

To every right thinking, competent teacher who has had 
American voices to cultivate the suggestions of Mrs. Cap 
essay of 


’ are a benediction, for her ideas, identical with 


her ‘*Pronunciation and Tremolo 


’ 


piani in on 
the Voice 
those of the great masters of the old Italian school of de/ 
canto, from the days of Porpora to Lamperti, Sr., are put 
into simple words which the least intellectually gifted pupil 
can understand ata glance. That the teachers assembled 
at Saratoga understood and appreciated these suggestions 
their constant and prolonged applause amply testified. 

Dwelling in a provincial district, where tremolo and vi- 
brato are considered artistic singing, I went all the way to 
Saratoga to hear what our re-elected member of the ex- 
amining board of the American National College of Mu- 
sicians, Mrs. Luisa Cappiani, had to say. Her first words 
on the subject were : 

The tremolo isa very trying fault to correct, and when it comes from 
bad tone production, injury to the vocal apparatus or some other bodily 
weakness, & 


These latter discovered the student would pass into a 
patient of course, and as Mrs. Cappiani had no throat 


specialist friend to advertise she did not stop to suggest to 
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an intelligent and educated audience that pupils with in- 
jured vocal apparatus should be sent to a physician. She 
referred merely to cases within a teacher’s power. Then, 
after telling us that the tremolo may be caused through 
physical illness, she distinctly says the 
tones being produced with too much breath and a non-guidance of vowels, 
the sound waves go their own way, shaking, without control. 

When teachers haven’t wit enough to evolve a method of 
their own and adapt it to the needs of their pupils and 


| 


genuine enthusiasm for their art, enthusiasm which leads | 


them to read all that others write, from Manuel Garcia to 
Luisa Cappiani, they resemble old parrots, croaking over 
the ‘prestige of the vocal profession,’’ the ‘plurality of 


methods,’’ keeping fast all they think they know, and to | 
| the diaphragm press forward the vocal sound au bout des 


| levres, yes, and spin it beyond the lips by will power, 


“of 


and 


own erudition babble incoherent words 


’ ‘conditions of phonation 


their 
lesions of the agents,’ 
‘*Garcia wrote a method,’’ remarks equivalent to ‘Polly 


show 
” 


wants a cracker.”’ 


“* Vowels formed in the throat,’’ says Cappiani, ‘* always make the voice 
very unsympathetic, hard and shrill.” 

‘« There is no such thing as vowels formed in the throat,”’ 
says her critic. 

There ought to be no such thing, but one of the greatest 
faults, even among educated singers, is the throaty utter- 
ance of vowels, whether they press down or fix larynx 
matters not; the amount of sombre, sonorous, funereal 


howling they let out would frighten an owl, and just such | 


a voice had the brass to sing before the teachers at Sara- | 


toga. 

Forming the vowels a, e, i and o alike, with the mouth 
opened the width of two fingers, is as simple as saying 
smiling. The o requires a little prac- 
be done. Jenny Lind and Hen- 


” 


‘*tar, tea, tie, toe, 


tice, perhaps, but it can 


| vowel. 


Pronunciation which is gained by clean cut consonants 
is good; sonority of tone is questionable. The principal 


| purpose should ‘be quality of tone, adapting that tone to 


the thought expressed in the music. Does our critic sing 
the Brindisi of ‘*Traviata’’ with the sonority of tone re- 
quired for ‘‘ Dies Ira, Dies illa?”’ 

It is always well to know the climax of incomprehensi- 
bility in humanity, and while skipping from one end to the 
other of Mrs. Cappiani’s essay her critic confesses that the 
following passages are beyond her comprehension. 

It is the thought of the vowel repeated in the diaphragm which gives a 
firm direction to the voice. 

Thought is supposed to dwell in the brain, therefore 
command the brain to imagine the repetition, and with 


using minimum of breath to a maximum of vowel, as a 
bubble is made to float from a blow pipe. Any glass 
blower would illustrate the meaning of two-thirds vowel 
and one-third voice. Watch him breathe through the blow 


| pipe, his diaphragm pressing the breath forward until the 


tawny orange, yellow and red bubble of glass flashes into 
the splendor of purple and fades into green. It is one- 
third breath, two-thirds color ; but Mrs. Cappiani’s soap 
bubble theory is more aerial, clearer and more beautiful 
—the minimum of breath (one-third), the maximum of 
vowel (two-thirds). 

Not color alone but carrying power also is given by the 
Its repetition imparts power and duration, gives 
to cantilene its long held notes—flashing through the intri- 
cacies of tonal intervals—it is the vowel that makes de/ 


canto. A free, open tone without vowel is impossible, and 


| a free, open tone unless wrapped around by the vowel is 


rietta Sontag did it, Patti does it ; so does Sembrich, also | 
the pupils of Proch, Stockhausen, Lamperti, Sr., Marchesi | 


rea 


and many others. g; 
called ‘*the fish mouth ’’—not the sucker fish, for that, like 


They all sing with smiling, relaxed lips, 


the frog mouth, makes screamers, Manuel Garcia, Jr., to | 


the contrary. 
His father, the elder Garcia, used the laryngoscope to 


discover certain vibrations of the vocal bands in the lower | 


tones, and thus was useful to physicians and vocal scien- | 
tists’; but to declare that by its aid he was ‘‘so immeasur- | 


ably to perfect vocal art and its teaching ’’ is absurd. No 


finished artistic tone could be produced with a small mirror | 


on the soft palate hampering the uvula in its functions. 

Glancing through Mrs. Cappiani’s essay here and there, 
it is amusing to note how thoroughly the critic agreed with 
the author, even while attempting to ridicule her words. 

Mrs. Cappiani says : 

In order to produce greater clearness of pronunciation it is well, when 
the consonants of different classification follow each other, to insert a 
little “‘a’’ between the two consonants, which increases the carrying 
power of each, making them very clear to the listener, * * * Putting 
the little “‘a"’ between the / and the / it gives “ sol-a-feggio ’ 
graceful pronunciation. 

In great halls, where of course this greater clearness is 
to be produced, her critic says: 

This silent ‘‘a,’’ which corresponds to the French ¢ muet, is employed 
by a good artist only in great halls, where, for instance, the letter 7 in 
the quoted word solfeggio is to be heard in the farthest corner. 

Tichatschek was the first to introduce the ¢e muet effect 
into Germany, therefore he was the first to discover the 
usefulness of it. The discoverer of useful things gets more 
praise than the inventor, hence Mrs. Cappiani’s mention of 
him. Every careful teacher knows where this ¢ muct must 
be avoided, but a pupil of one of Mrs. Cappiani’s critics, 
whom I heard in the waltz song from ‘* Nanon,”’ sang : 

Anna, to thee my stayups (steps) I wend, 

My stayups I wend, &c. 
It struck me the holding of that tone did suffer ‘ interrup. 
tion from the intervening consonants.”’ 

The ‘ringing dash’ in which the critic finds no charm 
is approved in her own words; they are merely a repetition 
of Mrs, Cappiani’s thought. 

She says : 

A good pronunciation can be acquired solely through technical practic- 
ing of the consonants and through clear, concise, pregnant accentuation 
of the same. 
more time. 

One more example : 
as 


* * 


should not be divided by the little a,” 
says Mrs. Cappiani. 


sonants 


"a clear and | 


coarse and vulgar. 

Mrs. Cappiani’s association of ideas in vowel colors 
seems to have followed the classification for wind and string 
instruments, as given in Gardiner’s ‘* Book of Nature,’’ page 
185. 
it may awaken a more careful study of colorature, vocal- 
ization in imaginative young artists, and all this the critic 
Well, imagination and 


That she refers to a scheme of color is fortunate, for 


confesses beyond her conception. 
ideality are not given to all! 

Let us glance at the opening of the essay. In order to 
perfect the utterance of vowel and consonants, the student 
must know and practice the action which takes place in the 
organs of speech when producing them. 

Mrs. Cappiani’s comparing the ‘‘ organs of speech ’ 
the proper tools of sculptors makes an apt and pleasing 
simile. The like 
brains to conceive the tone to be created, just as the sculp- 
tor’s brain conceives a form of beauty in the unhewn 
stone, and through deft use of tools brings into beauty the 
vision imprisoned within the marble. 

Every singer has, or ought to have, thorough knowledge 


’ 


with 


vocal artist, the sculptor, must have 


| of labials, dentals, linguals and palatals, for to utter them 


with distinctness is absolutely necessary to perfect articu- 
lation, and it was wise in Mrs. Cappiani to suggest the 
study of them. 

That exception has been taken to the classification of 
labials under ‘ skinny and fleshy pressure’? does not ren- 
der such classification useless. All conscientious vocal 
teachers have some method of effectually calling the atten- 
tion of their pupils to the different utterance of such la- 
bials. For example ‘ Partir pour Paris,’’ the skin of a rose 
leaf pressure ; ‘‘ Batti, batti, O bel Masetto,’’ the pulpy pres- 
sure of banana blooms. This practice may be useless to 
guttural or sombre voice toned singers ; they always ‘ Bar- 
tir boor Baree,”’ and ‘ Patti, Patti, O pel Mazzetto.”’ 

No well taught singer interrupts vowels with consonants 


| until articulation requires it, but in order to articulate 


Double consonants need the same treatment and a little | 


rapidly, concisely, clearly on the breath, as the vowel tone 
goes on, the muscles that control the consonant stops must 
be carefully exercised. 

This is the practice Mrs. Cappiani recommends to aid 
pronunciation. If she has not expressed herself with suffi- 
cient clearness for phlegmatic, non-receptive minds she 
has certainly made her meaning clear to those for whom 
she intended her lesson. It is rather hard on the dear lady 
to expect her to give not only information but brains 


| sufficient to comprehend it. 
‘* Und das Schwert—the two d’s acting like a double con- | 


Her critic’ thinks to refute this, and becomes hypercriti- 


cal, but she quotes Manuel Garcia, page 14, which fully 


upholds all Mrs. Cappiani has said, then adds: ‘Stock- 


hausen, 


a pupil of Garcia, recommends for the sake of | 


greater clearness to pronounce Und | das | Schwert (the | 


ringing dash), while Bromme, of Wiesbaden, also a pupil of 
Garcia, teaches (nd das Schwert, recommending thus to 
bind and make all consonants quasi overlap, so that more 
time may be gained for the tone itself.” 

Could there be more forcible indorsement of Mrs, Cap- 
piani’s method ? 

Surely the ‘ringing dash’’ expresses the idea to a pupil 
more concisely than the words ‘‘to bind and make all con- 


sonants quasi overlap.” 


| Pesth. 


The newspapers are being done out of legitimate adver- 
tising by the self glorification of these people doing the ad- 


vertising dodge for themselves by placing themselves on a 


level with persons really known to fame, and pretending to 
criticise them. If these critics are above and beyond 
profiting by Mrs. Cappiani’s essay why do they notice it? 
Let them leave her suggestions to those who thankfully 
receive and find them beneficial without sweeping the mop 
of their high mightiness over the starry way which her 
essay has cut in the firmament of vocal literature. 
OcTAVIA HENSEL. 





BELICcZAY's LATER Works.—A new symphony by 
Julien von Beliczay, his op. 45, in D minor, has just been 
accepted for performance by the Philharmonic Society of 
A serenade for string orchestra, also in D minor, 


| op. 86, by the same composer, was recently given with 


‘*The principal element of singing should always be | 





sonority of tone and pronunciation,”’ says the critic. 


success under Isidor Seiss’ direction by the Cologne Mu- 
sikalische Gesellschaft. 
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EMMA ABBOTT.—Emma Abbott seems like an in- 
stitution to playgoers here, but recollections of her are yet 
lively in London. ‘Piper Pan’ writes as follows in the 
weekly London ‘ People :’’ ‘* THe MusicaL Courier, an ad- 
mirably conducted American musical journal, has reached 
me and I learn from it that Miss Emma Abbott is still in the 
land of the living. Perhaps the name of this remarkable 
prima donna may be unknown to many of my readers. Let 
me say that I refer to the Miss Emma Abbott who some fif- 
teen years back made her début as a light soprano prima 
donna at Covent Garden, and never again trod its boards. 
According to her own account she threw up her engage- 
ment with Mr. Gye rather than play the part of ‘ Violetta 
Valery,’ the heroine of ‘La Traviata,’ but Mr. Gye gave 
me a very different account of her withdrawal. Miss Ab- 
bott returned to America and bowdlerized the operas which 
she had engaged a company to sing. When encored in the 
jewel song of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ she substituted ‘ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,’ and treated other operas likewise. 
Strange to say, American music lovers decline to attend her 
bowdlerized performances of Gounod’s masterpiece, and to 
the question why is Emma Abbott like ‘ Mephistopheles’ the 
answer is ‘ Because they both play the devil with ‘Faust.’ ’’ 
‘Piper Pan’? should give us Mr. Gye’s side of the case. 

PATTI.—A London critic writes thus: “ Mr. Glad- 
stone has written to the great prima donna, whose concert 
at Edinburgh he attended: ‘It was a rare treat to hear 
from your Italian lips the songs of my own tongue, ren 
dered with a delicacy of modulation and fineness of utter- 
ance such as no native in my hearing has ever reached or 
even approached.’ Yet Mr. Gladstone has listened to Clara 
Novello, Charlotte Dolby, Louisa Pyne and Sims Reeves. 
For the sake of offering a stilted compliment to Mrs. Patti 
he has been unjust to artists fully her equals in the vocal 
art. Of course he is grateful to anyone who will repeat 
‘the songs of my own tongue.’ What may he be supposed 
to mean by ‘ fineness of utterance’ and ‘delicacy of modu- 
lation?’ I do not believe he could make an answer on less 
than a quire of note paper.’’ This last is a cruel reference 
to the ex-Premier’s verbosity. 

HOPKINSON’S ST. Louis SuccEss.—B. Merrill Hop- 
kinson, M. D., of Baltimore, the baritone singer, has just 
returned East after a successful appearance with the St. 
Louis Choral Symphony Society in Rheinberger’s ‘ Chris- 
toforus,’’ and in a miscellaneous program subsequently 
given. Dr. Hopkinson is gifted with such qualities that 
New York managers should secure his services here during 
this season in oratorio and concerts. 

SMAREGLIA TO REICHMANN.—Smareglia, the com- 
which is short- 


” 


poser of the opera ‘‘ The Vassal of Szigeth, 
ly to be brought out at the Metropolitan Opera House, has 
composed a new baritone aria, for insertion in his work, 
expressly for Theodore Reichmann, and writes to him: 
‘‘T hope that this afterthought will please you, and I am 
convinced that the most important part of the opera is in- 
trusted to the best possible interpreter in the world. It 
was a piece of ill fortune that befell me when you left 
Vienna shortly before the ‘ Vassal ’’ was produced.”’ 

THE GRUNFELDS COMING (?).—The Berlin “ Boersen 
Courier’’ of November 19 announces that Leo Goldmark, 
of New York, has engaged Alfred Griinfeld, the piano 
virtuoso, and his brother Henry, the ’cellist, for an Ameri- 
can tournée during the season of 1891-2. 

MARIE WILT’S GENEROSITY.—We some time ago 
announced the retirement from public life of the famous 
prima donna Marie Wilt. She intends to enjoy her otium 
cum dignitate at Graz, and we learn that she has generously 
donated to that city a fund of 100,000 florins, the interest 
of which is to be devoted as a stipend for ten talented but 
poor and deserving students. 

RUBINSTEIN’S LATEST.—Barthold Senff, of Leipsic, 
published recently a new ballot for tenor voice with piano 
accompaniment entitled ‘*‘ The Buried Song’’ (words by 
Rudolf Baumbach), composed by Anton Rubinstein. It is 
broadly received, and contains a good dramatic climax, 
while it is at the same time well written for the voice. 

CORNELIUS REMEMBERED.—At Mayence, the birth- 
place of Peter Cornelius, the composer of ‘*The Barber of 
Bagdad,”’ the Liedertafel of that city held a memorial ser- 
vice over his grave on All Souls’ Day. The members, 
it is reported, had a hard time finding the exact spot where 
the ashes of the poet composer are resting. Sic transit 
gloria mundi ! 

TSCHAIKOWSKY’S ANNIVERSARY.—On November 18 
Peter Tschaikowsky, the great Russian composer, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his musical activity. The 
St. Petersburg Imperial Musical Society gave a concert 
in his honor, the program of which was composed entirely 
of works by Tschaikowsky, and was conducted by Anton 
Rubinstein. The same evening Tschaikowsky’s latest opera, 
‘‘Pique Dame,”’ was given for the first time at the Maria 
Theatre. 

KIENZL FOR HAMBURG.—Dr, Wilhelm Kienzl, the 


eminent conductor and composer, who has hitherto lived 





and worked at Graz, has been engaged by Director Pollini 
as conductor for the Hamburg Opera House. 
thereby gains one of the most thoroughly artistic and 


brainy operatic conductors. 


WENDLING A CouRT PIANIST.—Georg Wendling, 
pianist and teacher of the Leipsic conservatory, has been 
appointed court pianist to the Prince of Lippe-Detmold on 
account of his great interest in and proficiency shown on 
the new Janké keyboard. 


THE Bizet Bust.—The committee under the presi- 
dency of Ambroise Thomas has decided that the monu- 
ment to Bizet shall consist of a lofty pedestal surmounted 
by a bust of the composer and surrounded by allegorical 
figures. The execution is to be intrusted to Paul Dubois 


and Ch. Garnier. 


ANOTHER WAGNER MEMORIAL TABLET.—A house 
at Marienbad where Wagner stayed for a short time in 
July, 1845, has received the name ‘‘ Richard Wagner Haus,”’ 
and the customary memorial tablet has been affixed. 


‘«Sweet are the uses of advertisement ;’’ but this is surely | 


overdoing the memorial tablet business. 


ROSE SUCHER FOR BERLIN.—The eminent prima | 


” 


donna, Rose Sucher, who was so much admired as ‘ Isolde 
inthe Bayreuth performances, has finally left the Ham- 
burg Theatre and has joined the troupe of the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, where her husband, Josef Sucher, is court con 


ductor. 


SIVORI REDIVIVUS.—It is stated in the Italian papers | 


that the once eminent violinist Sivori, who has for a long 
time lived in France, proposes soon to make a fresh 
artistic tour of Italy. The foreign papers thereupon print 
a criticism of Sivori sixty-two years ago. Sivori was born 
in 1815 and was a pupil of Paganini and Costa. 
PADEREWSKI'S CRITICS.—Says the London “ Musical 
World:’? ‘*We have had sent to us a little drochure in 
which are reprinted all the principal criticisms which have 
been written on Mr. Paderewski since he first appeared in 
London. Mr. Mayer’s short preface to the pamphlet states 
that, at the artist’s wish, every notice, whether favorable 


or unfavorable, has been printed, thereby giving the pub- | 


lic an opportunity to form their own judgment. The im- 
plication is that the various criticisms are different and 
that the public may very safely build up its own opinion 
from a comparison of these. The theory thus suggested 
is plausible—it has, indeed, been put forward indirectly by 
no lessa person than the composer of ‘The Black Rover ; ’ 
but it is not the more tenable forthat. And in this in- 
stance it is curiously out of place, for the critics are prac- 
tically unanimous as to Mr. Paderewski’s merits and fail- 
ings. Everyone admits that he is a great pianist and that 
he is like the little girl in the nursery rhyme; when he is 
good, he is very, very good; but when he is bad he is horrid. 
Of course opinions may vary as to the precise merit of this 
or that particular reading, but even public opinion is not 
likely to evolve any sounder judgment upon the point.” 


Mrs. NIKISCH’S DEBUT.—We spoke last week of the 


success achieved by Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, the wife of the | 


great Boston conductor, at her début, which took place at 
Providence, R. I., on the occasion of the first concert there 
this season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
what the Providence ‘*Journal’’ has to say on the subject : 
‘‘Furthermore the concert was notable in affording the first 
public appearance in this country of Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, 
whose début has been awaited with much pleasant expec. 
tation. Mrs. Nikisch, as has already been made known, 
was before her marriage a dramatic singer in Cologne and 
Leipsic, in which cities she has won an excellent name ; 
and her coming to America was made the occasion of her 


reappearance upon the concert stage. From the unquali- 


fied success of her performance last evening it was made | 


evident that she will be an important and highly prized ad- 
dition to American concert singers. Mrs. Nikisch’s voice 


is a mezzo rather than a true soprano, with its best tones 


in the lower register, but of a delightfully pure and even 
quality throughout. Her singing of the aria from ‘ Mignon’ 
was of an exquisitely graceful and touching expressive- 
ness, full of passion and power in the middle portion, 
touched with a true feeling and animated by an instinctive 
artistic impulse through its whole extent. 


‘«Mrs. Nikisch’s style is essentially lyric, so far as it was | 


shown last evening, and not only was this the dominant 
note in the ‘Mignon’ aria, but it was made even more 
charmingly evident in the three songs by three masters of 
the German ‘Lieder’ form. 
delight in its freshness and spontaneity, its just and char- 
acteristic interpretation of the sentiment and its freedom 


from all affectation and exaggeration that so easily spoil | 


the perfect and delicate outlines of such compositions. 
Especially fine in its breadth and fire was her rendering of 
the wonderful song of Schumann’s; while not the least 
charming characteristic of the performance was the perfect 
balance that existed between the singer’s work and her 
husband’s refined and exquisitely shaded accompaniments. 
The three recalls that Mrs. Nikisch responded to after her 
aria and the two after her group of songs showed the 


Hamburg | 


Here is | 


Her singing of these was a | 


| warmth and appreciation with which her singing was re 
| ceived by the audience.”’ 
| THE LATE CESAR FRANCK.—By the death of César 
| Franck on Saturday, the 8th inst., a death accelerated if 
not entirely caused by a street accident, France loses one 
of her most accomplished and most esteemed musicians. 
Popular indeed, in the ordinary sense, his works never 
were and perhaps never will be, for popularity for its own 
| sake was the last thing the amiable composer sought to 
win. But though somewhat caviare to the general public 
almost all his works are highly esteemed by musicians, 
| and it is quite probable that the reputation of some of 
them will increase rather than diminish as they get to be 
better known. Little of his music has been performed in 
| this country, at least in London; we do not find his name 
| in the catalogues of either the Monday Popular or the Crys 
tal Palace Concerts, nor do we recall a performance of any 
of his vocal works; but some of his pieces of chamber 
music have been given, we believe, at the recitals of Mr. 
Dannreuther, and a few organists of more than ordinary 
research have made themselves acquainted with some of 
his organ music; for Franck, who was organist of the 
Church of St. Clotilde, in Paris, was a great writer for his 
He was a 


instrument as well as an admirable executant. 
Belgian by birth, born at Li¢ge on December 10, 1822, but 
having been sent to the Paris Conservatoire at the age of 


fifteen to pursue his musical studies he settled permanently 
in France, and soon after the war of 1870 he was natural 


ized as a French subject. 
For many years his life was a period of hard work at 


| teaching, and he had so little time left for composition that 
almost his only important work up toj1870 was the charm 
| ing little oratorio or biblical cantata, ‘* Ruth,’’ which was 
performed at one of the conservatoire concerts in 1846 
| without attracting any particular notice. Some twenty 
| five years later it was revived, many parts having been 
rewritten, and the success obtained first brought the com 
poser prominently forward. He then produced a more 
elaborate work of a somewhat similar character, ‘Ré 
demption,’”’ performed April 10, 1873, but this was less 
Two other works of the 


admired than its predecessor. 
|} same class belong to his later years, ‘‘ Les Béatitudes ’ 
and ‘* Rebecca,’’ both produced about ten years since. 
Ferme ”’ 


| He also composed two operas, ‘‘ Le Valet de 
(written in 1848) and ‘‘Hulda”’ (1885), neither of which 
has been brought out on the stage, though fragments of 
both have often been sung at concerts: His orchestral 
|} and chamber music includes a symphony in D minor 
(highly spoken of), two symphonic poems, ‘Les Eolides"’ 
and ‘* Le Chasseur maudit ’’ (founded on Burger’s ‘ Le- 
a piano 


nore’’); some pieces for piano and orchestra ; 
quintet and a string quartet (his last work), both consid- 
ered to be among his best compositions ; a sonata for piano 
and violin, and some vocal melodies. 

Among his works for the organ the ‘Six Piéces’’ are 
He has also written a mass in 


reputed very remarkable. 
three parts and several minor works; altogether a highly 
creditable list for one who had hardly time to compose 
| anything till he was nearly fifty. Franck’s sound and 
serious artistic views caused him to be greatly sought as a 
teacher by young men of lofty aims, and among those 
who may be regarded as his pupils are Vincent d’Indy, 
Emanual Chabrier, Gabriel Fauré, Miss Augusta Holmés 
The funeral on Monday last 


and many others of repute. 
was attended by several distinguished musicians, including 
Saint-Saéns and Delibes, and it was remarked with much 
surprise that no one was present to represent the con- 
servatoire, although the deceased musician had been a 
professor of that institution for many years.—London 
**Musical World.”’ 

LONDON SOLOISTS. — The Belgian violinist Ysaye 
and Master Gerardy, the young violoncellist, who is said to 
be a phenomenal artist, arrived in England, and at once 


| proceeded to Nottingham, where they appeared at a con- 
| cert with Mr. Paderewski. The boy will appear at St. 


James’ Hall, London, on December 4. 

VOGL’s APPEARANCES.—Although the modesty of 
| Vogl, the famous Munich tenor, prevented any public cel 
| ebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his operatic début 
| on the 12th ult., the occasion should not be allowed to pass 
without some record of the artist’s achievements. His 
| début in 1865 was in the part of ‘*Max’’in the ‘Frei 
schitz,’’? and since then he has appeared on the stage on 
1,946 occasions. Vogl is pre-eminently the Wagnerite 
tenor, and he has sung the chief tenor part in ‘‘ Tann- 
| hauser’’ 94times, in ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ 85, ‘* GétterdAmmerung”’ 
81, ‘‘Siegfried’’ 74, ‘‘ Tristan”? 61 times. These numbers, 
however, are said not to include his performances at Bay 
|reuth, which if added would considerably increase the 
total. Vogl was also the first to play the réles of ** Loge”’ 
in the ‘‘ Rheingold,”’ a most remarkable impersonation, 


and of ‘*Siegmund ”’ in the ‘*Walkure.”’ 


EmMA L. HECKLE’S SuccEss.—This gifted concert 
singer, possessing a magnificent mezzo soprano voice, ana 
tive of Chicago and well known there, has studied at Ber- 
lin, Germany, for the past eighteen months with the cele 
brated teacher, Prof. Julius Hey, and is said to have made 
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remarkable progress, and sang with great success at con- 
certs in Berlin and other German cities. 

Miss Heckle will sail by steamer Russia from Hamburg, 
December 7, and will therefore arrive at New York before 
Christmas. It is as yet uncertain whether she will settle 
in New York or return to Chicago, where she is a great 
favorite. 

THEODORA PFAFFLIN'’S DEBUT,—We take pleasure in 
announcing the successful début of Miss Theodora Pfafflin, 
daughter of Theodore Pfaftilin, who made her tirst in the 
city of her residence, Chicago, last Friday night. Her 
voice is said to be a rich, clear and penetrating soprano ; 
her intonation absolutely pure, and she promises to take 
high rank as a singer. 

Two Dratus.—The death is announced at Paris, 
aged forty-four, of the Baroness Vaudeul-Escudier, the 
well-known pianist and daughter of Léon Escudier, music 
publisher and impresario. The death, at the age of fifty- 
three, is also announced at St. Petersburg of the Countess 
Louise de Mercy Argenteau, for many years the champion 
of Russian music in Paris. Her husband was the great- 
grandson of the Austrian Ambassador to France, and the 
protector of Gluck in Paris. 

THE HENSCHELS, 
of their delightful recitals on Monday afternoons, November 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel give two 


24 and December 8, at Prince’s Hall, London. 

SAURET SAINTON’S SUCCESSOR.—Emile Sauret has 
been appointed professor of the violin at the London Royal 
Academy of Music as successor to the late Prosper Sainton. 


Music in Dresden. 
THE * BARBER OF PeTeR CORNELIUS—Con. 
CERTS—Miss NATALIE HAENISCH. 


BAGDAD,’ BY 





NEW era may be said to have commenced 
A in the administration of the Royal Opera in Dresden, 
which is marked by a great spirit of enterprise and fresh- 
ness in its entire management, being thus a contradiction 
to the traditional opinion that Dresden is too conservative 
in matters of art. George Brandes once called it “A 
town sleeping round a museum," a witty expression of an 
opinion somewhat exaggerated even at that time, but 
certainly no longer fit to be employed in describing 
Dresden. 

This favorable change concerning the artistic manage- 
ment of the opera and the play principally dates from the 
death of the late superintendent—Count Platen. His suc- 
cessor, Privy Councillor Baer, 1s eminently fitted to be the 
leader of so renowned an institution. His experience, jus- 
tice, energy and great culture are acknowledged by every- 
one in Dresden. Under such an intendant a bright future 
for the opera and play may be safely predicted. The pe- 
riod of his management—as yet short—has already been 
marked with wonderful success. The most brilliant result 
was Wagner's Paris version of ** Tannhauser,’’ which was 
most magnificently put upon the stage last summer, and 
which always fills the house with an enthusiastic audience. 

Among the operas just produced is ‘* The Barber of Bag- 
dad,”’ by musical 
promise, who died at the age of fifty. 


Peter Cornelius, a genius of great 
This opera was put 
on the stage here on October 22 to commemorate the birth- 
day of Liszt, under whose lead it was first given to the 
public in Weimar (in the year 1858), where Liszt at that 
time was Hotkapelmeister. Owing to the enormous influ- 
ence he had in all matters of art he was the subject 


of great jealousy and had, of course, many 


Possessed of a great mind he was not only always ready to 


enemies, 


acknowledge, but also eager to protect, any rising talent, 
and as he recognized in Cornelius musical gifts of an un- 
usual order he determined to put his opera on the stage. 

It produced, alas! only annoyance for Liszt, for just at 
that time the spirit of opposition raised against him reached 
its height, and his enemies, with Dinzelstedt at their head, 
succeeded in getting the new opera hissed off the stage. 
Che animosity was, no doubt, aimed entirely at Liszt, but 


it was unfortunate for Cornelius that his ‘‘ Barber of 


Bagdad "’ should suffer by it. Liszt, naturally highly 
aftronted, threw up his appointment and went to Rome. 
Since that time ** The Barber ’’ has not been produced any- 
where, until some years ago, when it was reproduced in 
Munich by Mottl and Levi. 
New York and 


example and it ¢s now on the stage in Dresden, where it has 


Carlsruhe and Hamburg, 


Vienna, Leipsic, Weimar followed the 
been very warmly received, though one must confess that 
the libretto does not correspond in value with the music, 
which 1s charming. 

‘The story is taken from the ** Thousand and One Nights,” 
Cor- 
nelius’ wit is quite peculiar, without sparkle—one might 


” 


and hardly justifies the term ** comic”’ applied to it. 


almost call it heavy. But, as already mentioned, the 


music is lovely, eloquent, full of coloring and thoroughly 
original. The wonderfully fine descriptive poetry of its 
construction suggests Berlioz and Liszt, and the facture 
and technic recall the classics. 

Ludwig Hartmann, the famous and highly intellectual 
critic of Dresden, says: ‘‘ Transparent wit is no part of 
Cornelius’ character, and his feeling is wanting in ardor ; 
you must in his case discern between warmth and fire. 


One might call it ‘latent’ warmth, not explosive, not im- 
mediate, but full of affection.’’ The execution of the or- 
chestra and chorus under the congenial lead of Ernst 
Schuch is perfect, and this opera will doubtless find a con- 
stant place in the ‘ répertoire.’ 

At present the Dresden public show very little lites 
for Mozart and Weber and the whole of the French and 
Italian composers, and no doubt the reason is to be found 
in the overwhelming fascination of Wagner’s genius. The | 
hearer is irresistibly captivated and unconsciously drawn | 
into a whirl of estatic enthusiasm, which unfits him for 
Also, there is something | 


what is ‘‘clad in simpler garb.’’ 
in fashion, and Wagner is the fashion now. 

«If you want to succeed you must learn to wait,’’ Scipio 
readily says, and certainly all epochs of exaggeration and 


excitement are softened by time, in proof of which I may 
mention the success ‘* The Barber of Bagdad ’”’ had, as well 
as the sympathy other newly studied operas are meeting 
with, among them ‘Joseph in Egypt,’’ by Mehul, ‘La | 
Poupée de Nuremburg,’’ by Adam, and Emanuel Chabrier’s | 
charming opera, ‘tLe Roi Malgré Lui,’’ and others. At | 
present among those in course of study are: ‘‘Herrat,’’ by | 
Felix Draeseke ; ‘‘ Der faule Hans,’’ by Alexander Ritter, 
and one of an Italian composer, Mascagni, called ‘‘Cava- 
liera Rusticana.”’ 
The concert season will soon be at its height. Up to this 
time we have had Lilie Lehmann, Teresa Carreno, Sybil | 
Sanderson, Clotilde Kleeberg, Emile Sauret, Mary Krebs 
and many more, who all have been very warmly received, 
and there are many more concerts in sight. Music is 
studied unceasingly in Dresden, both by amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, and instructors of the first rank are always fully | 
occupied, One of the most renowned and best lady teach. | 
ers is Miss Natalie Haenisch. She had the kindness to ask 
me lately to one of her soirées in her beautiful home in 
the Strheleuerstrasse, to witness the performance of some 
of her best pupils, where I had an opportunity to admire 
the wonderful results of her method. She teaches in the 
Italian and French style, principally considering the grad- | 
ual development of the voice without unnaturally forcing 
itin any way. One of her best pupils, Miss Eliza Wiborg, 
has already given many successful concerts, both in Ger- 
many and Norway, and she is now creating quite a sensa- 
tion on the stage of the Grand Duchy of Schwerin. 

In Miss Haenisch real artistic talent and the manners 


and good breeding of a woman of the world are combined 


in an unusual degree. It is much to be regretted that she 


so early gave up her career on the stage, where she was 
exceedingly admired in parts such as ‘* Lucia,’’ ** Martha,” 
** Zerline,’ 


” ’ ” 


** Rosine,’’ ‘* Susanne, **Elsa,’’ ‘* Dinorah, 
&c. Her poetical individuality and excellent dramatic 
execution, the softness, deep expression and artistic finish 


of her voice never failed to make a deep impression upon 


all her hearers. 
From this brilliant career she elected to retire to a more 


private life, and she occupies herself chiefly in teaching, 


often giving aid in the most kind and unselfish manner to 


young musicians struggling to improve themselves in art. 
Her great talent and her courteous and winning manners 


make her a great favorite in Dresden. fm FF 








The Beethoven House at Bonn. 
OWEVER high the heart of the musician | 
H may beat when he visits the spots famed in musical 
history, in Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle and Dusseldorf, it must 


throb still more when in that city of the Muses, Bonn, he 
treads the localities which, for him, are consecrated as 
holy places, especially the house where Beethoven was 








born. Since Eduard Hanslick uttered his complaints of 
the neglect and profanation of this house, which ought to 
be kept and guarded as a sanctuary, there has been a 
gradual change and the present condition of affairs must 
give high satisfaction to everyone who has ever felt the 
weight and loftiness of Beethoven’s tone language. It may 
be assumed as a generally known fact that a Beethoven 
House Society was formed for the purpose of purchasing 
and maintaining this house and for the arrangement of a 
collection there of objects connected with the name of 
Beethoven. It is known, too, that in May of this year this 

society held a very successful festival of chamber music 

and a Beethoven exposition to promote its noble undertak- 

ing. The Beethoven house, Bonngasse 20, has already 

passed into the possession of the society, and was, when I 

visited it, undergoing renovation as far as regards the 

restoration of its previous internal arrangements and con- 

dition. 

The house consists of a ground floor and two stories, and 
is narrow, devoid of architectural ornament and altogether 
very mean looking. Since August, 1871, when the centen- 
ary of Beethoven’s birth was celebrated, it bears on a white | 


IN DIESEM HAUSE WURDE 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


: Geboren am 17 December 1770. 





It is remarkable how long it was before this house re- 


| smiled ? 


ceived the pious tribute due to it. Not long before ‘an 
active mercantile business,’? as the festival program on 
that occasion described it, was still carried on, and the music 
which, till within the space of a year, echoed in its rooms, 
sounded, to quote the same authority, as a mockery of the 
creator of the ninth symphony. In fact, to give things 
their right names, there had been there, the year before, 
a cheesemonger’s shop, and previously an eating house and 
dance house of the lowest kind. The fact that the birth 
house of the great master, which in ideal value far sur- 
passed the grandest monument, was so little remembered, 
and that the idea of paying homage to Beethoven in 
his native town by erecting a bronze statue preceded that 
of making his birthplace a kind of sanctuary of art, is, to 
savy the least, a characteristic trait of the modes of 
thought in the last decades. Honor to the men by whose 
exertions the debt of honor to the genius of the master is 
at length cancelled ! 

The Beethoven house consists of a house to the street, 
with an addition built on in the rear and a newly laid out 
ornamental garden. The front part has a less cheerful look 
than the rear addition, to which its position allows free ac- 
cess to light and air, and to this impression the renovation 
and the pretty garden contribute. Beethoven’s parents and 
their family, as is proved, lived in the one story rear dwell- 
ing ; it is questionable whether they had also a room in the 
first story of the front house, which communicates by a 
door with the rear house. The room in the latter wherein 
Beethoven was born is a mansard, so low that a tall man 
can scarcely stand upright in it, and hence the restoration, 
which was carried out with the greatest respect, had to be 
limited. All is in harmony in this chamber—which pos- 
sesses as its only ornament, nay, as its only piece of furni- 
ture, the master’s bust, by Professor Wagner, framed by 
laurel crowns and chaplets, on the wall opposite the door— 
the lowness, the narrowness, the whitewash on the ceiling 
and walls, the floor with its unevén boards, and the sight 
produces involuntarily a deep feeling of emotion which in 


tender souls bursts forth intears. Beethoven, the Olympian 


| Jove of the world of music, born in this more than mean 


room! And yet is it not an elevating thought that the 
child of poverty can climb the heights of manhood as well 
as the one on whose cradle the sun of worldly fortune has 
When we ponder on this thought the heart swells 
with pride and checks the tears which are called forth by 
the overpowering first impression at the threshold of this 
consecrated garret. 

Ihave, however, commenced my talk in a rather disor- 
derly fashion. But so it is when we talk ; the thread spins 
out just as thoughts arise here or there without strict 
chronological sequence. Properly I ought first to have 
told that I had to thank a fortunate piece of luck for my 
visiting and inspecting the Beethoven house at all, and 
especialiy for doing so under such genial guidance. For, 
as there was no admission for visitors during the period of 
renovation, my ardent wish would have been unsatisfied if 
the workman who opened the door had not pointed to a 
gentleman coming from the rear dwelling, with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ There is the gentleman in authority.’’ Thanks to 
the kindness and feeling of comradeship of this guardian, a 
musician of Bonn, a couple of words sufficed not only to 
obtain permission to inspect the rooms and the intended 
museum, but also to be guided and accompanied in a more 
The mu- 
seum had been removed, till the renovation was completed, 


pleasant fashion than I could have dreamed of. 


into the rear and placed in a room on the ground floor and 
three rooms on the first floor, but the treasures it contains 
are only a part of the great exhibition at the Beethoven 
festival in May, and belong, with the exception of a few 
articles which the exhibitors had not removed, to the 
Beethoven House Society. 


Portraits (paintings, etchings, copper plates, steel 
plates, lithographs and drawings) are very numerous 


and represent Beethoven, his family, relatives and friends 
and other persons who stood in any noteworthy connec- 
tion with him. The originals, especially the originals dating 
from this period of Beethoven’s life, have a pre-eminent inter- 
est. The portrait of Beethoven’s mother, an original painting 
by Casp. Bened. Beckenkamp, is animportant find for the 
investigators of Beethoven. That this interesting portrait, 
which was discovered in the stock of a deceased collector, 
and had always been traditionally regarded as the likeness 
of Beethoven’s mother, was still in existence and where it 
was seem hitherto to have been unknown to these investi- 
gators. Beethoven’s mother died of consumption in 1787, 
and the whole expression of the countenance in this pic- 
ture indicates ill health and perhaps the last days of the 
worthy dame. Besides this likeness I was much struck 
by a silhouette of Beethoven in his eighteenth year, 
with a pigtail and curls as court musician, and by por- 
traits of Franz Riess, the faithful friend of the Beet- 
hoven family (1753-1846); of C. G. Neefe, the court 
organist of the Prince Elector and Beethoven’s teacher ; of 
F. G. Wegeler, the companion of his youth and true friend, 
and finally by a series of portraits of Beethoven from 
middle and later life, mostly copies. The wealth of por- 
traits dating from his lifetime proves most clearly what a 
brilliant name the master already had in the world of cul- 
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ture, in spite of the critical utterances of many, who could 
not understand his musical language. 

Naturally, the busts and masks of the master are not so 
numerous as the portraits, but are in some respects of high 
interest. The spectator is most impressed by the mask of 
1812 and his death mask. The former is the work of a 
Viennese sculptor, Franz Klein, and shows Beethoven in his 
strongest manhood, with the striking, oft mentioned lines 
of the countenance, the nobly arched but not lofty fore- 
head, the mouth with its deep folds somewhat drawn to 
the sides of the face, the pockmarks, &c. This mask is the 
most important source for a representation of Beethoven’s 
appearance in the prime of his life. On the contrary, 
what a shudder is created by a view of the death mask! 
The sharply prominent cheek bones; the deep sunken 
cheeks ; the peaceful lines about the mouth, and other signs 
of bodily decay show what havoc old age, and, still more, 
sorrow and sickness, had wrought on the frame once so 
strong and active before the angel of death lowered his 
torch. With the painful impression thus created it is a 
comfort to hear it asserted that this mask gives only a dis- 
torted semblance of the mighty dead, as it was made a 
day after the autopsy, at which, as was told us, the organs 
of hearing were removed in order to ascertain the cause of 
3eethoven’s deafness. 

Of the numerous busts in the Beethoven Museum the 
most attractive is that of Franz Klein, a pendant to the 
above mentioned mask of 1812, as it was (also in 1812) mod- 
eled with the aid of it. This bust, remarkable for its truth 
of portraiture, is, however, not original, but a cast made 
for the collection from the original in the possession of the 
piano manufacturer Streicher, in Vienna. 

Of Beethoven relics, autographs and other writings hid- 
den in the yet unfinished museum only a few which have 
specially remained,in my memory are named here. The 
first place must be assigned to the piano of Graf, which 
Beethoven in his later days possessed, along with a Broad- 
wood. The Viennese maker, Graf, built it especially for 
Beethoven and gave it four strings on account of his de- 
fective hearing. ‘‘ On the keyboard and hammers of this 
instrument,’’ the catalogue of the exhibition remarks, 
‘Beethoven had placed a sounding board of thin wood 
made by MaAlzl, like a prompter’s box. This no longer ex- 
ists. The master especially loved to sit at this piano of 
his in the twilight to give way to his imagination.”’ 

To a listener outside, Schindler reports, this extemporiz- 
ing on the piano was only occasionally intelligible; for, 
while it was mostly marked by great charm, it was often 
inharmonious or even deafening. This piano, which is 
externally well preserved and is still passable in tone, had, 
like almost all these relics, an interesting history ; and to 
many of my readers it will be new to learn that it had in 
its wanderings reached Switzerland, and was only obtained 
for the Beethoven House Society by the ‘‘courteous kind- 
ne:s’’ of its Swiss possessor. 

After Beethoven’s death the piano returned to the 
hands of its maker, and then into those of the book- 
seller Wimmer, and was left by his daughter to Pastor 
Widmann, from whom it passed to his son, Dr. J. V. Wid- 
mann, in Berne. Anyone who visited the Swiss Exposition 
of 1883, in Zurich, and examined the pianos there will re- 
member this one, for it was exhibited there. It next 
remained some time in the store of the Brothers Hug, in 
Zurich. One of the most precious relics of Beethoven 

g, it was bought finally for the moderate sum of 
1,700 frs. by the society, and will henceforth forever re- 


existing 


main in the consecrated rooms of the Beethoven Museum. 

3eethoven’s ‘‘string quartet,’’ consisting of an Amati 
and a Guarnerius violin, a contrabass by Vicenzo Ruger 
and a ’cello by Guarnerius, sent by the Berlin High School 
of Music to the Beethoven Exposition in the spring, I found 
still on exhibition. 

It is in good condition, and in its handsome glass case 
the sight of it must enrapture every violinist and fill him 
with ardent longing to play for once on this instrument. 
The piano of Graf only slightly recalls to memory the 
painful fate of the master, but these sad recollections are 
roused more vividly by the unsightly ear trumpets, which 
have hitherto been kept inthe Royal Library of Berlin, but 
now, by order of the Emperor, belong to the Beethoven 
House. What a melancholy image, that of the incompara- 
ble tone poet sitting at a concert with these monstrous 
appendages! One of these instruments made in the years 
1812-1814 by MAlzl, of Vienna, the inventor of the metronome, 
has, from its rude form and glaring yellow color, a most 
grotesque appearance, and it is difficult to understand how 
it was ever possible to fasten such a hideous machine to 
the head. That it was so fastened is proved by the clasps, 
which are still there in good preservation. The fact that 
Beethoven preferred to use the smallest of, these instru- 
ments is explained by their shape. Their utility cannot 
have been very different and in all likelihood must have 
been very slight. 








STUTTGART.—J. Abert, court Capellmeister at Stutt- 
gart, produced there on the 4th ult. a new work, “A 
Lyrical Symphony,”’ in D minor. It is in four movements, 
entitled ‘‘Pleasure and Pain,’’ ‘*A Joyful Prospect,”’ 


‘*Evening Rest’’ and ‘Lively Dances.”’ 











Oratorio Society. 
r. * Asrael” the “Creation,” Franchetti 
and Haydn, under the same roof within a few hours 
of each other! Comparisons would be, indeed, invidious— 
the new and the old, fashion versus homespun. 

The wearied music critic, sated with the gorgeous gush 
of Franchetti’s ‘Asrael,’’ must have taken a certain 
amount of pleasure, not to say solid comfort, in contrasting 
the twocomposers last Saturday night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House at the first Oratorio Society concert of the 
season. 

The square cut harmonies and quaint graces of Haydn’s 
simple and flowing music, his innocent attempts at musical 
delineation of animals, personal habits, and his meagre 
orchestration, are indeed different from Mr. Franchetti’s 
modern orchestral technic and immensely superior mechan- 
ical devices for expressing himself. 

And yet it is to be doubted whether the younger man ac- 
complishes his ends as definitely as the elder composer. 
Haydn knows what he wishes to say and says it without 
hesitation. 

It is over a decade since the ‘‘Creation’’ has been heard 
in this city, but it will forever possess a charm for lovers of 
classic music and those people who take their religion in 
an amiable and innocuous style. 

The society, under the vigorous baton of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, dallied not by the wayside, but sang for all they 
were vocally worth. 

The music was venerable, the tempi were not. 

Mr. Damrosch is at his best, as was nis father, the late 
Leopold Damrosch, in choral work. 

The chorus, which seems alittle weak in the male voice 
element, displayed a tendency to exaggerating /ortes, other- 
wise the work was commendable. Miss Clementina de 
Vere, who, like the poor, is always with us, is not by 
nature an oratorio singer, but she sang, nevertheless, like 
the artist she is, and was heartily applauded after ‘* With 
verdure clad.’’ Mr. Emil Fischer, who was hoarse and a 
trifle fatigued, gave his part in dignified style. Mr. Clinton 
Elder, a young tenor and a newcomer, sang with a thin, 
rather nasal and colorless voice his part and found favor 
with the audience. 

The two ‘ Festival and Commemorative Sentences,’’ by 


| Brahms, for double chorus, are from a set of three unac- 
| companied compositions written for the Hamburg music 


festival a year ago. 

They are skillful, but by no means interesting, specimens 
of their class. Brahms could with ease set the dictionary 
to music. 

They gave the society an opportunity to display its solid 
tone, phrasing and dynamics. 

A large audience was present. 

‘*The Messiah” will be given at the second concert, 


| which will take place December 28, with Mrs. Carl Alves, 


contralto, Miss De Vere and Emil Fischer. 














Thomas Popular Concert. 
HE sixth Thomas Popular Concert took place 
as usual at the Lenox Lyceum. 
The program was as follows: 


Suite, op. 42, “* Aus der Wandezeit "’ (new) . Arnold Krug 
1, ‘‘ Wandering at Night.” 
2. ** Under the Elm.” 
3. ** By the Mountain Brook.” 
Serenade, No. 3, D minor 2 P 
Mr. A. Hartdegen and string orchestra. 
Ot OGRE oan vars vox tances abd 
** Good Friday Spell "’ and transformation scene. 
Finale. 
Selection, Act 2 ‘* Lakmé”’ 
Airs de Danse.—Terana. 


Volkmann 


Wagner 


shaekesn a oF Delibes 
Rektah. Persian. Coda. 
Scéne and Legende. (Orchestra.) 
Miss Clementina de Vere 
Airs Hongrois ....... ais , acketo ..Ernst 
Miss Dora Valesca Becker. 
Allegretto, Eighth Symphony ‘ 3 
‘“ Honors of War to Patroclus”’ (from ** Achilleus’’)..... 
1, Fanfare—Ring contests. 
2. Fanfare—Chariot races. 
3. Fanfare—The victors. 
The Krug suite was very disappointing coming from the 
pen of the composer of the ‘‘ Otello.” 


. Beethoven 
.. Bruch 


Miss De Veresang charmingly, as usual. She sings so 
often and the uniformity of her work is so remarkable that 
it seems enough for the music critic to say—Miss de Vere 
sung. Miss Dora Becker played in a technically finished 
manner, though hampered bya poor instrument. She has 
made great strides in her art. She was warmly received 
and gave Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen ’’ as an encore. 








WEBER’S ‘OBERON.”—Weber’s opera, ‘“ Oberon,” 
has been revived at the Imperial Opera House of Berlin, 
with the libretto partly rewritten, especially as regards the 
dialogue portions, and with fresh music composed for the 
new and some of the old recitative portions by Franz Wiill- 
ner, of Cologne, who has turned some that were formerly 
only speaking parts into singing parts, such as ‘ Prince 
Babekan,”’ ‘* Almansor,”’ ‘* Abdallah” the pirate, the ‘*Em- 
peror Charlemagne,”’ &c. On the whole, the mise-en-scéne is 
considered superior to the musical performance. 








Hoarseness and Loss of Voice Caused 
by Wrong Vocal Method.* 


By S. W. Lancmaip, M. D., Boston. 


UCH acase as the following often presents 
itself in my own practice, as I suppose it does in the 
practice of all who see many singers’ throats. 

A young person, generally a female, complains of hoarse- 
ness, of difficulty in producing such tones as still remain to 
the singing voice, of a constant tired feeling in the region 
of the larynx, and of aching or pain there after singing. 

The history is generally as follows: The patient is a stu 
dent of vocal music. Before commencing the study of vo 
calization she sang freely, thoughtless of her manner of 
doing so, with no sense of fatigue, but, on the contrary, 
with a feeling of physical enjoyment ; in fact, as a child of 
musical aptitude and a naturally good singing voice always 
sings. 

Very soon after beginning to receive instruction she 
began to experience some of the above mentioned symp- 
toms, and the highest notes of the voice were produced 
with increasing effort. After a time these high notes were 
lost, and at last the speaking as well as the singing voice 
became hoarse. To such a recital is added the remark that 
before taking singing lessons there had never been any 
throat affection or hoarseness. 

The examination of the throat reveals perhaps a moder. 
ate naso-pharyngitis and a catarrhal laryngitis, and, upon 
attempted vocalization, one or both vocal bands are seen to 
be paretic. The closure of the cartilaginous and ligament- 
ous glottis is imperfect and there is defective tension. 

Now to the patient as well as to the physician such a 
history and such appearances reveal nothing more than a 
catarrhal affection of the mucous membrane, and conse 
quent paresis of the laryngeal muscles, caused by hostile 
climate. Especially would this be likely if the patient had 
formerly resided in an inland region and was pursuing her 
studies in a seaboard or lake city. Of course, under any 
circumstances, the first command given by the physician 
would be entire rest of the singing voice and as much as 
might be possible of the speaking voice also. 

The ordinary treatment for the catarrhal condition 
would be instituted, and, should the paresis not disappear, 
faradization and strychnine would probably assist the 
action of the vocal bands and help to restore the quality 
and capability of the voice. 

Such a result will naturally lead to mutual congratula 
tions. But should the cure prove to be short lived, and the 
same treatment be required almost as soon as the lessons or 
practice are resumed, the physician and patient may well 
ask if a disease which yields so readily to rest and 
almost routine treatment in an otherwise healthy young 
person has not some causative factor besides atmospheric 
conditions. 

The natural inference would be that singing had some- 
thing to do with it. Now singing, properly performed, 
never injured a healthy throat. I believe, on the contrary, 
that declamatory exercises and singing are not only restor- 
ative to throats which have congestive tendencies, but are 
also most efficient in preventing catarrhal inflammations. 
If this is true, and I think no one will dispute it, the de- 
cision will not be that singing must be abandoned, but 
inquiry must be made with regard to the manner of using 
the voice. 

Let it not be said that this is not within the province of 
the medical adviser. Granted that the laryngologist is not 
expected to teach vocalization, it is, nevertheless, the fact 
that the anatomy and physiology of the vocal organs are 
his daily study. 

Most of us are fully competent to detect a wrong physio- 
logical procedure by inference, if not by the result which 
special training or a musically appreciative ear instantly 
stamps as vocally wrong—that is, physiologically wrong. 
To abandon the practice of singing may entail in our pa- 
tients great individual deprivation, as well as loss to a com- 
munity, small or large, as the case may be. 

The medical adviser in the case described above will 
not be able to prevent the return of the morbid conditions 
except by determining the fact that wrong use of the voice 
is probably the cause of its deterioration. 

And now it may be properly asked of me to show how 
the voice has been improperly trained or used. 

First of all, let me say that the defects in vocal produc- 
tion are many, and the various wrong ways of singing are 
almost numberless. The peculiar morbid conditions of the 
throat which I have described are most frequently caused 
by the instruction which is given by some teachers, and not 
infrequently inculcated by treatises on singing, that the 
tongue should be forced to lie flat in the mouth during 
vocalization. 

If I should assert that this was wrong, I should simply 
answer one dogmatic assertion by another. Therefore we 
must examine the mechanism of the natural emission of 
tone, and contrast this with what we have found will pro- 
duce the diseased condition which we have described. 

A different position of the laryngeal parts is demanded 


* Read before the American Laryngological Association at its twelfth 


annual congress. 
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for each note of the scale. In a previous paper I have said 
that the muscular arrangements of the larynx are capable 
of adjusting the position of the larynx for every note of 
the scale independently of the action of the breath. In 
omer that these adjustments may take place rapidly, there 
must be no hindering, opposing action of antagonistic mus 
clus. 

The theory which induces the teacher to insist upon the 
depression of the tongue is that the cavities of the mouth 
and pharynx are thereby enlarged, and the corollary is that 
the larger these cavities are the larger the tone is. Not 
only is this deduction erroneous, but, if true, the method 
employed would be the least suited to gain the desired re- 
sult. 

The attempt to depress the tongue necessarily causes 
tension of the posterior and especially of the anterior pil 
lars of the pharynx, and the isthmus faucium is thereby 
narrowed, Whatever may be the explanation, the fact re- 
mains that such instruction is given by many teachers, and 
the effects are as pictured above. 

Forced flattening of the tongue prevents the necessary 
free movement of that organ as well as of the. jaw and the 
velum palati. The epiglottis is bent backward and the lar 
ynx is driven down and held in a constrained position. 

We know that constant alteration in the shape of the 
mouth takes place during singing, because its shape varies 
for every different vowel sound. 

We all witness, many times each day, that the base of 
the tongue changes its position or form with each different 
vowel sound which the patient is asked to produce during 
the ordinary laryngoscopic examination. 

To insist that the root of the tongue should remain flat in 
singing the vowels ¢ and ¢ (Italian) is demanding that op 
posing, hindering muscular efforts shall be put into action ; 
moreover, the natural, frank emission of these vowels is 
impossible. To hold the tongue flat for such vowels as are 
naturally produced with a lower position of the tongue and 
larynx, a and w (Italian), is to prevent the free action of the 
muscular adjustments which are necessary for every suc- 
cessive note of the scale. 

So far I have spoken only of the effects of this evil instruc 
tion upon the pharynx and the laryngeal movement en 
masse. The constrained and unnatural positions into 
which the pharyngeal muscles are forced will largely ac 
count for the catarrhal processes, but the greatest injury is 
produced within the larynx itself, 

Lhave said that a different adjustment of the laryngeal 
parts is demanded for each note of the scale. That a vari- 
ation in the action of intrinsic muscles is necessary is proved 
by the changed appearance of the glottis with every group 
of notes which constitute the so-called registers. At a cer- 
tain note of the scale, differing with the character of the 
voice—soprano, contralto, tenor, &c.—a well marked change 
in the shape of the glottis is perceived by the mirror.* 
The cartilaginous glottis is closed and the vibration is con- 
tined to the ligamentous portion. Again, the shape of the 
ligamentous glottis changes as the scale is sung upward. 
Now, all these changes in the shape of the glottis are pro- 
duced by changing muscular action. 

If we consider how rapidly these changes occur we must 
admit that no restraining force, by opposing muscular ac- 
tion, can be permitted. Add to this the variation in the 
longitudinal tension of the bands and we need say nothing 
further with regard to the freedom of action which is de. 
manded for all laryngeal movements. 

The fatigue of the intrinsic laryngeal muscles which 
results in a real paresis arises from the unnaturally forced 
endeavor of these muscles, together with their assisting ex- 
trinsic ones, to form the glottis into the proper shape for 
the production of the diflerent tones of the scale ; for, if 
the position of the larynx is not the natural one for the pro- 
duction of any note, the glottis shaping muscles cannot 
perform their function unassisted and the help of the in- 
creased wind blast is called for. 

The contest cannot be carried on forever, and sooner or 
later the tired muscles are incapable of the required con- 
tracting force and tension as well as adducting power is 
lost. The cartilaginous and the ligamentous glottis of one 
w both sides remain inactive, and congestion of the relaxed 
ands and an open glottis result. I might stop at this point, 
wit lL cannot refrain from the brief citation of a few cases 
vhich seem to illustrate my argument. 

In two cases I have seen extravasation of blood under 
the mucous membrane of the vocal band—a condition 
which I venture to call the spirit level form of hemorrhage, 
for the globule of blood during phonation changes its posi 
tion as the drop of air in the level does at any departure 
from the horizontal. 1 first saw this extravasation in the 
ocal band of a young lady who was being taught to force 


I saw the same condition in 


the tongue flat while singing. 
the vocal band of a favorite actor, whose wonderful char- 
.cter acting has astonished and delighted the public for a 
few years past. The role in which he has_ been so success- 
ful demands a double impersonation—the constant use of a 

culiar low voice, quickly alternating with a quite differ- 
ent higher voice of contrasted timbre. The extraordinary 


ow voice is evidently produced by forcing down the larynx, 


* Although this change is not so exact as would appear from the 


regoing statement, it is sufficiently so for argument 








while the result is a great vocal fatigue and, certainly on 
one occasion, has been hemorrhage into the substance of | 
the vocal band. 
Case ef a Young Tenor.—A few months ago a young tenor desired my 
advice for exactly the conditions which have been described in the begin- 
ning of this paper. It so happened that for two or three years I had lis- 
tened to his singing and had had abundant opportunity to know that his 
voice was a true tenor of largecompass and of pleasing quality, but for 
some months past I had noticed that it had lost much of its brilliancy and 
purity, and that the upper tones were sung as if with unusual effort. | 
Upon inquiry, I found that he had been studying with a teacher who had 
insisted that all the different vowel sounds should be sung with flat tongue 
and low larynx. Abstinence from singing and the complete abandonment 
of the vicious instruction, together with the usual treatment for the ca- | 
tarrhal inflammation, quickly restored the natural quality and compass of 


the voice. 

What has been so far said is the result of my own obser- 
vation and belief. It is agreeable to find corroboration in 
the writings of teachers and physicians. With your indul- 
gence I will make but two quotations which seem too 
apposite to be omitted. 

Patton says:* ‘*But the aim of all vocal practice con- 
sists in establishing perfectly normal relations between the 
motor power and the cords. Now, this result is only to be 
reached by the absence of all undue efforts ; and, whereas 
certain vocal theorists, who rely wholly for success on va- 
rious muscular movements, may occasionally produce some 
local benefit, yet in general they impart to the pupil an 
idea that singing is laborious work, and the latter seldom 





reaches, judging from experience and various instances, 


the ease of tone emission which is a charm both for the 


singer and the listener. 

‘* Therefore, would it not seem far better, as a general rule, | 
that the vocal scholar were told to think as little as possi- | 
ble about his tongue, for instance, excepting to let it alone | 
and at rest, relying for vocal effect exclusively on the cor- | 


* * * Let the vocal student learn to 


rect breath action. 
open his mouth with the utmost ease. 
drop the lower jaw in uttering a tone with the same absol- 


Let him learn to 


utely unconscious ease, even as the eyelids drop apart, and 
let him in this natural way develop any other set of muscles 
called in play for vocal purposes in the most gentle manner, 
ever remembering how quietly nature performs all her nor- 
I desire to impress it on the minds of vocal | 





mal functions. 
scholars that any abnormal and strained muscular gym- 
nastics for vocal purposes—as, for instance, the pulling up 
and down of the larynx as a whole, apart from its natural | 
movements, as in swallowing, &c.—must be pernicious, be- 
cause all such movements are unnatural in singing. The 
muscles involving the production of the voice are instinct- 
ively set to work, and their wonderful adjustment far sur- 
passes all human conception and ingenuity.” 

Sir Morell Mackenzie writes : 

‘‘If the master persists in making the pupil sing in a way 
that is felt to be a severe strain, if every lesson is followed 
by distressing fatigue of the laryngeal muscles, pain in the 
throat or huskiness in the voice, then I say, whatever be 
the authority of your instructor, do not listen to him, but 
rather heed the warning that is given you by your over- 
taxed organs.” 

I am aware that the picture I have drawn exhibits fa- 
tigue of the vocal organs and is to be treated as such, but 
jt is not fatigue caused by the legitimate or necessary use 
of the voice, which may occur to the best singers from the 
exigencies of the exercise of their profession. It is a fa- 
tigue which occurs from wrong vocal training, and has 
ruined many a good voice. 

The pupil is ignorant and trusting, and the teacher con- 
scientiously inculcates a method which, so far as I know, 
always produces injury. The physician must heal and re- 
store the injured organ, and, if possible, prevent recurrence 
of the diseased condition. It seems to me that he should 
warn the pupil that unnatural, unphysiological processes 
New York ‘ Medical 





will render his treatment abortive. 
Journal,’’ November 1, 1890. 








* The Art of Voice Production,’’ New York, 1882, pp. 84 e¢ seg. 
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Mozart’s Opera House. 


For THE EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTION OF THE GREAT COMPOSER'S 
WORKS. 





ALZBURG, Austria, is soon to be to the ad- 
mirers of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart what Bayreuth is 

to the admirers of Richard Wagner. It is to have a splen- 
did opera house exclusively devoted to the giving of model 
presentations of Mozart’s operatic compositions. The plan 
for the construction of this monument to the most beloved 
of German composers is three years old, although active 
steps toward realizing it have not been taken till very re- 


cently. It was suggested in 1887 by Hans Richter before a 


| tableful of German composers and artists who had gathered 


to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the birthday 
of Mozart’s most famous child, ‘*Don Juan.”’ Last spring 


the suggestion began to assume practical form. Since then 


| a stock company, with $50 shares, has been organized, most 


of the necessary money has been raised, the location on the 
Monchberg, in the centre of Salzburg, yet high above the 
noise of trade, has been selected, and all the plans of the 
house have beencompleted. Ground for the foundation is 
to be broken soon. 

The material of the house is to be the yellowish stone of 
which the great Frankfort gnd Leipsic opera houses are 


made. The architecture is of the Italian Renaissance style. 





Statues of music and art are to be on either side of the en- 
trance, above which is to be a great marble relief of the 
composer flanked by allegorical figures and by cherubs with 
the trumpets of fame. Other allegorical figures in heroic 
size will relieve the heaviness of the upper building. The 
auditorium, with seating capacity of about 2,000 persons, 
is to be finished in red and white, and lighted by electricity 
from a huge glass chandelier and from side lights. Only a 
few boxes are to be placed, as the general idea is to have 
the auditorium more like a concert hall than theatre. The 
seats are slightly higher than the floor of the stage. The 
orchestra, eighty strong, will sit before the stage, and will 
have special rooms for tuning their instruments between 
the acts. The stage is to be 95 feet in depth and 88 feet in 
width. The cost of the building is estimated at about 
$450,000. The staging of the first opera may cost about 
$60,000. All profits that may come from the performances 
are to be devoted to the encouragement of the study of 
Mozart in musical institutions.—The ‘Sun.”’ : 


FRANZ SCHUBERT'S MOURNING CARD.—Albert J. 
Weltner has sent to the Leipsic ‘* Schubertbund”’ a copy of 
the mourning card sent by the composer’s father as an in- 
vitation to the funeral. The interesting document reads as 
follows: Yesterday, Wednesday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 
slumbered away to a better life my dearly beloved son 
Franz Schubert, tone artist and composer, after a short ill- 
ness and the administration of the death bed sacrament, in 
the thirty-second year of his age. At the same time I and 
my family have to announce to our respected friends and 
acquaintances that the corpse of the deceased will be car 
ried on Friday, the 21st inst., at 2:30 in the afternoon from 
the house, No. 694 Auf der Neu Wieden (the newly built 
street near to the so-called Bischofstadtl), to the parish 
church of St. Joseph in Margarethen and will there receive 
the last blessings. 

VIENNA, November 20, 1828. 

FRANZ SCHUBERT, school teacher at Rossau. 


BERLIN.—The scheme for erecting a second opera 
house at Berlin is progressing. The consent of the au- 
thorities for the erection on the proposed site has been ob- 
tained, and Angelo Neumann, the well-known impresario, 
has agreed to accept the post of manager. It is estimated 
that a capital of 3,500,000 marks ($820,000) will be required, 
of which shares to the value of $750,000 will be offered for 
public subscription. 
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HOME NEWS. 





ROCHESTER.—A very successful piano recital was 
given at Mackie’s Music Hall last Wednesday evening by 
the pupils of Edgar H. Sherwood. Clyde O. De Land was 
the principal pianistic attraction of the evening. 


NEw YorRK.—Miss Carlotta F. Pinner, the popular 
soprano, gave a musicale at the Hoffman House on 
Monday evening of last week, which proved a great artistic 
and financial success, a large, cultivated and fashionable 
audience, consisting mostly' of friends of the concert giver, 
being present. Miss Pinner, who was in excellent voice, 
sang with her accustomed skill and good taste, and her 
selections were received with deserved applause. She was 
most admirably assisted on this occasion by Mrs. Anna 
Lankow, contralto; S. B. Mills, pianist; Joseph Lynde, 
baritone ; Pedro de Salazar, violinist, and Ernesto Belli ac- 
companist. 


WISKE.—The reorganized New York Chorus Society, 
under the direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, will be heard for 
the first time on Thursday evening at the Lenox Lyceum. 
The occasion will be interesting by the first performance in 
this city of ‘‘The Golden Legend,”’ by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
The soloists will be Miss De Vere, soprano ; Mrs. Clapper- 
Morris, contralto ; W. J. Lavin, tenor; Carl Dufft and Gra- 
ham Reed, baritones. 

PHILHARMONIC.—The second concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society will take place at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday evening, preceded, as usual, by a pub- 
lic rehearsal at 2 Pp. M. on Friday. The soloist will be Miss 
De Vere, and the program follows : 


Overture, ‘* Prometheus Bound,” op. 38 ...Goldmark 
Recitativo con Rondo............ Sseivn3nn00S Wicdackl 6560. 0Gd Mozart 
Symphony No. 4, ** Consecration of Sound” ....... -.....e ccc ee eens Spohr 
Ss. I os 0:40:65 1642.05 50 006 40d subede wns deen eel Dvorak 
PURGE, SUOMI. CN Os os nang, oe kes cactecclacudenapaarens Dvorak 


BANNER.—Michael Banner, violinist, will give a con- 
cert at Hardman Hall on Thursday evening, December 11. 
He will play Bach’s ‘*Chaconne,”’ the first movement of a 
Bruch concerto, Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘L’Orage’”’ and Sarasate’s 
‘‘Martha”’ fantasy. 

RUBINSTEIN CLUB.—The Rubinstein Club’s first pri- 
vate concert of the season will take place at Chickering 
Hall on December 16. The soloists will be Emil Fischer 
and Victor Herbert. Several novelties will be produced. 

METROPOLITAN MUSICAL SociETY.—The first con- 
cert of the Metropolitan Musical Society will be given at 
the Opera House on January 13. Miss Mary Howe will be 
the soloist. 


Piano Teaching 


As FORMERLY INCULCATED AND AT PRESENT—A GREAT 





GAIN IN INCENTIVE TO PRESENT PUPILS. 





By a VeTerRAN OBSERVER. 


BSERVATIONS of practices forty years 
ago and those in use now regarding the method of 
gaining a knowledge of the resources of the piano convince 
me that a great stride has been made in favor of modern 
ideas. When my daughter took her initiatory practice at 
the former period technics were deemed of sole impor- 
tance—the ability to acquire perfect manipulation of the 
keys—and she was kept at hammering scales and studying 
dry forms for months and months without an interval of 
change. Her instructions were arbitrary against making 
attempts to play, 7. ¢., to drum harmony or compositions 
familiar to her ear. By this means her daily services were 
not only tiresome to herself, but a source of annoyance, 
without relief, to others. I recall that it frequently dis- 
tracted me, though submission to the inevitable, or what 
seemed so, caused quiet to exist in the family. It seemed 
to me then, as later circumstances have proved an intelli- 
gent surmise, that learning the piano was just as feasibly 
conducted by efforts to play harmonized productions as 
would be the case with stringed instruments in a similar 
manner. The incitement to learn rudiments would be en- 
hanced by such efforts, as it would be shown thereby how 
necessary this incipient stage was. This besides the relief 
to all concerned from a change of routine. The ambitious 


efforts to ‘‘ pick out”? music, as it is termed, have the ad- 
vantage of improving the pupil as well. 

Now I have another object lesson before me in the 
schooling of a granddaughter, progeny of the daughter 
aforesaid. This shows improvement in method on the line 
referred to of a very flattering nature. It is remarkable 
what progress the ductile mind of this youngster shows in 
the newer method. Indeed, it shows not alone progress on 
the part of the pupil, but by means of it her mother—an 
exemplary performer before—has acquired considerable 
skill for herself, and evinces deep interest in following up 
and repeating the lessons and studies of her daughter. It 
is of great significance in this respect that the two play 
duets, which in fact comprises a part of the system, 
though the girl’s teaching is derived elsewhere. What a 
change is experienced in this respect over the former 
method! Then we desired to be removed as far as possi- 
ble from the monotonous scale climbing and finger stretching 
gymnastics which jangled unharmoniously upon our ears. 
Now the pleasure received from listening is in inverse ratio 
to the former annoyance. The helps up the ladder of 
learning to play a piano are fostered by means of this 
sprinkling of diversion intermingled, and while a child be- 
comes accustomed to executing harmony, it is accompa- 
nied by an inductive method that is simple, useful and 
agreeable. E. 





The First and Last Adagio. 


By ROBERT VON HAGEN. 





N the year 1844, Frederick William, Prince of 
Prussia, the future Emperor of Germany, was a lad of 
thirteen. Reichardt, his music master, composer of the 
well-known patriotic song, ‘‘ Was ist des Deutschen Vater- 
land,”’ had been giving hima lesson one day, and was 
about to leave him, when the young prince asked him to 
wait a moment. 

‘‘Herr Reichardt,”’ said he, in his pleasant boyish way, 
‘*my father’s birthday will soon be here; it is, as you 
know, on March 22. Now, Dr. Curtius thinks it would 
be very nice if I were to learn a new piece as a sur- 
prise for him on that day. Will you kindly choose some. 
thing that you think might do? Only, mind, it must be 
very difficult, so that papa should see I have taken great 
pains, as that will please him more than anything. What 
he likes best is one of those soft, slow sort of pieces with a 
great deal of expression in it.” 

“Yes, sir; I quite understand. In that case, perhaps 
some fine adagio will be best,’’ replied Reichardt, be- 
ginning at once to turn over the leaves of some music in 
order to find what he wanted. He chose a piece at 
last, and paused for a moment to consider. 

‘Have you found me something?” asked the prince. 

“Iam afraid your Royal Highness is hardly far enough 
advanced ; this is so very difficult. It is the adagio from 
Schumann’s sonata in F sharp minor. But it won’t do, I 
fear. You see, there is so little time in which to learn it.”’ 

‘*Ah, but Herr Reichardt,’’ broke in the prince entreat- 
ingly, ‘I will work so hard! Do please let me haveit. It 
must do—it sha// do ; if not adagio, why then forte. That 
is what papa is always jocosely saying to me!”’ 

By dint of immense trouble and perseverance the mighty 
task was finally accomplished, and on the 22d of March the 
young prince played Schumann’s grand movement quite 
correctly, and with great expression, much to his illustri- 
ous father’s surprise and pleasure. As a reward for his 
industry Prince Frederick William was given a turning 
lathe fitted up with every necessary implement, and great 
was his excitement and delight when thus the fondest wish 
of his heart was realized. 

* + * * * * 

Forty-four years later, the noble castle of Friedrichskron 
stood bathed in bright sunshine and full of majestic beauty. 
Everything around seemed glad and prosperous. But alas! 
in a certain room on the ground floor a man with a white, 
drawn face lay dying. Magnificent as he was in form and 
feature, in a very short time people would be saying of 
him—‘‘ No picture of him that was ever painted could do 
anything like justice to the reality.” 

The beloved Emperor Frederick had only afew more days 
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fortitude were very nearly at an end. Dim and weary were 
the once joyous blue eyes that used to look with loving 
approval on everything that was’good and beautiful. But 
they still brightened a little when gazing through the open 
window on the lovely gardens, the wide shady road leading 
to Potsdam, the fresh green lawns adorned with marble 
statues, and all other dear and familiar sights soon to be 
left behind forever. 

Presently the empress came into the room, and it was 
touching to see the effort she made to appear hopeful and 
cheerful as she sat down by the side of her husband’s 
couch. His face lighted up as he smiled at her affection- 
ately, and made a sign with his hand as if to show her how 
the fine weather outside revived and cheered him. During 
the last few days of his life the royal patient was unable to 
speak except by signs, and his family, as well as those 
around him, learned at last to interpret these signs so ac- 
curately that the emperor was almost entirely spared the 
trouble of writing down anything he wished to say. 

On his wife’s inquiring, as usual, whether there was 
anything he wished for, he waited a moment, and then 
with both hands imitated the movement of a performer on 
the piano. 

‘*Who is to play?’’ asked the empress, adding rather 
anxiously, ‘* Will it not be too much for you?”’ 

The emperor shook his head, and then wrote on his tab- 
lets: ‘‘I should solike to hearsome music. Could not 
Rifer, Victoria’s master, come and play something? ” 

‘*T will send at once and ask him,’ said the empress. 
‘*He isin the church close by, giving her a lesson on the 
organ.” 

A message was promptly given, and the artist and com- 
poser of ‘‘Merlin” appeared in obedience to His Majesty’s 
desire. 

In the room next to that of the emperor was a piano, at 
which Philip Rufer seated himself, first having opened the 
folding doors between. The invalid begged for one 
of his favorite airs, and listened to it with evident pleasure. 
The pianist was naturally much affected by the pathetic 
circumstances, and played one piece after another with 
deep feeling, and at the conclusion of each the emperor 
warmly expressed his thanks, and requested him to go on 
playing, as it soothed him and gave him so much enjoy- 
ment. 

But at last, as the soft chords of a lovely melody died 
away, the empress said once more: 

‘¢ Are you sure this does not tire you? I am so afraid 
the excitement may do you harm.” 

The emperor smiled, and wrote on his tablets : 

‘*Just one more. I should like an adagio from one of the 
sonatas. That shall really be the very /ast.”’ 

In the next room the musician was waiting sorrowfully, 
longing to fulfill the least wish of his dying monarch. He 
went back to the piano, and began a magnificent adagio. The 
sick man listened intently with glistening eyes. He beckoned 
to the empress, and wrote these words with feverish haste : 
‘‘ Forty-four years ago I learnt this very adagio, and played 
it to my father on his birthday. Of course not so well as 
he plays it! It is out of the Schumann sonata in F sharp 
minor. Very beautiful! Please thank Rifer. This is the 
last. Now| will go to sleep.” 

It was indeed the last earthly music to which he ever lis- 
tened—a tender farewell from the divine art he loved most 
dearly. Only four days more, and the hour of release had 
struck for the brave spirit that had suffered so patiently. 
After his long and grievous trial, rest came at last for the 
great and good Emperor Frederick, and he passed gently 
away to the blessed land of pure and everlasting harmony. 
—‘' Magazine of Music.”’ 


WEBER'S CANZONET.—With respect to the canzonet 
for three male voices by Weber, discovered a little while 
ago, and just published by Raabe & Plothow, of Berlin, 
it appears that what was found was not a MS. in Weber’s 
writing, but a printed sheet of four folio pages, of which 
the trio attributed to Weber takes up two pages, the other 
two being filled by a little song by F. L. Seidel and a sere- 
nata by C. Mollinger. The printed sheet is believed to 
have belonged to the library of the late Franz Commer, 
and is supposed to have been published or printed for pub- 
lication by the firm of Concha. The attribution to Weber 
rests mainly on internal evidence. 
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A Pianist Who Is a Musician. 


[CORRESPONDENCE FROM BOSTON. | 








By Dr. Louis KELTERBORN. 

USICAL events are again at high tide in 
M the capital of New England, and the reporters of our 
daily papers may find the task assigned to them unpleasant 
enough, as no day passes by without one, two or more con- 
certs or recitals taking place, often at the very same hour 
and all of them demanding their presence and attention. 
Both for our readers and ourselves we may lighten this task 
by selecting now and then a special moment from our musi- 
cal life, which might be of a wider interest and offer an 
opportunity for observations of a more general nature. 
To-day it is not the symphony concerts, six of which be- 
long already to the past, with the question of how much 
the personal individuality of a conductor may influence 
his interpretations of the master works ; nor is it the first 
great choral concert of this winter given by the Cecilia 
Society and devoted to a first performance of Massenet’s 
‘Mary Magdalen,”’ which invited interesting discussions 
as to the future of the oratorio form and the prospects of 
the new ‘‘sacred drama,’’ represented mainly by Rubin- 
stein and Massenet ; neither is it the new orchestral organ 
ization known as the Philharmonic Orchestra, which, under 
Bernhard Listemann’s leadership, gives on Sunday evenings 
concerts of a more mixed character, nor the various organ- 
izations for chamber concerts, such as the Kneisel’s, Ada- 
mowski’s, Baermann’s, the New England Conservatory 
professors’, nor all the recitals of bigger and minor instru- 
mental and vocal, foreign and home talents. And yet we 
have just named the one artist whose playing now as well 
as on every previous occasions, invited us to note some ob- 
servations on ‘the pianist asa musician,’”’ as a musical 
artist in the highest sense of the word, a true priest of his 
art. This pianist we have in mind is indeed a great local 
celebrity ; yet how wrong would it be to confine his fame 
to the place of his actual residence, which never has taken 
any share in his artistic development, but was honored by 
the fact that for many a year he has taken up his residence 
within its walls and has exercised an indisputable influence 
in the elevation of the general musical taste by his concert 
work and extensive educational activity. 

The older we grow the less we hunt for sensationalism 
in literature or art, devoting ourselves more and more to 
that which permanently and genuinely affects us, enriches 
our mind or knowledge in some direction or other and 
deepens our powers of comprehension. It must be some- 
thing good and good in the best form which will attract 
our deeper interest and sympathy ; it is not any more the 
unusual and merely characteristic which stands highest in 
our ideas of art; the charm of novelty has no longer the 
force which it once exercised on the youthful imagination, 
and yet, with increasing knowledge, the love for what is 
true, great, beautiful, enduring and elevating in works of 
art has only become more intense. This is very far from 
being 4/asé or one sided, but may well go hand in hand 
with a sincere and sympathetic interest in every new 
appearance of musical artists or compositions which pre- 
sent themselves in a genuine and promising light and often 
deserve our warmer praise than men and things which are 
but too rashly extolled as unique and unrivalled. 

We will venture, then, boldly to maintain the paradox 
that it is to-day a far greater compliment to be called, for 
instance, a really good conductor than to be styled ‘the 
best in existence,’’ or one of the ‘‘only four great con- 
ductors in the world,”’ and that it isa greater honor, as a 
distinguished instrumentalist, to place one’s attainments 
and talents at the service of what is highest in art, and so 
never to deceive or disappoint one’s hearers, than continu- 
ally to be seeking to convince the world of one’s superiority 
over all past and present performers. What a great num- 
ber of pianists, male and female, old and young, from this 
and the old country have we not heard during the last six 
years during which we have been a resident of Boston, unin- 
terruptedly paying close attention to all that was going on 
in the musical field ! How often have we been surprised by 
new comers, delighted by old acquaintances? How often 
disappointed, even by men of the highest reputation? 
How few have we found who seem to be always truly 








marching onward and upward in their artistic career, 
whose playing did not afford only a momentary enjoyment, 
but a lasting benefit to our musical feelings, to our sense 
of beauty and our better knowledge of the intrinsic value 
of the great works of our old and new masters ; pianists 
whose technic, while cultivated and refined to the highest 
degree, always stands in the service of higher, unsel- 
fish, purely artistic purposes which are the exponents of 
their own highly artistic personality. Yet such a really 
great artist is Carl Baermann, and our other Boston 
pianists, such as Faelten, Perabo, Lang, Bendix, Foote, 
MacDowell and others, will pardon us if we select him from 
their ranks to hold him up as a true ‘‘musician on the 
piano,” a shining model for the rising generation of 
pianists. 

From the very first Carl Baermann arouses our liveliest 
interest by his descent and previous history as a grandson 
of the celebrated clarionet king, Henry Joseph Baermann, 
the friend of Weber and Meyerbeer, whose hospitable and 
artistic home young Mendelssohn has described so charm- 
ingly ; as the son of the equally well-known virtuose, Carl 
Baermann, the late solo clarionetist of the court orchestra 
at Munich ; finally as a teacher at the Royal Music School 
in Munich, where he had been for years held in the highest 
esteem, and where, after having put a crown to his studies 
with Liszt, in Weimar, he took an important part in the 
concert field as a virtuoso ; a man who was a contemporary 
of the highly interesting Wagner-Bilow period, and stood 
in the most friendly relations to many famous men of 
music, art,science and literature, and for his eminent ser- 
vices as a music teacher was rewarded with the honorary 
title ‘* Royal Professor.’’ 

There in the Bavarian capital it was when we heard him 
for the first time at a symphony concert at the academy. 
He played Schumann’s poetical and brilliant A minor con- 
certo,and as earlyas sixteen years ago created a very decided, 
peculiarly musical impression upon the author of these lines. 
When our fortune took us to Boston it seemed to us to 
be a good omen as to the musical tastes of this city that 
Carl Baermann had taken up his permanent residence 
there. The occasions to hear this excellent pianist in 
public have, especially in former years, been rather rare ; 
twice we heard him in Beethoven’s E flat major, twice in 
Brahms’ B flat major, once in Schumann’s A minor and 
once in Liszt’s A major concerto, then in some recitals and 
in a series of chamber music concerts which were devoted 
to quite a large number of old and new master works. 
These performances stand in the very front rank of all 
solo performances which we have heard in the last six 
years, and only a few others deserved to be placed on the 
same level with them. For not that which affords most 
pleasure for the moment or excites most astonishment 
deserves the reward of highest honor, but that from which 
we carry away the greatest and most permanent gain, a 
true elevation of our soul and true advance in our knowl. 
edge and enjoyment of real musical art and beauty. Such 
effects we have experienced at every one of Baermann’s 
pianistic exploits, whether they were concerned with a new 
difficult masterpiece, such as the horn trio or second con- 
certo of Brahms—which we have heard twice played by 
Brahms himself, yet fully understood and thoroughly 
appreciated only through Baermann’s intelligent and in- 
spiring (this was Brahms certainly, too!) as well as 
technically elaborate playing—or such well-known solos as 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Appassionata”’ or Schumann’s *Carnival,”’ or 
in old or new pieces of chamber music. For this genuine 
artist knows how to play upon a modern Steinway grand 
Haydn in a Haydnish style, Mozart in a Mozart style, Beet- 
hoven and Schumann, Hummel and Spohr, Brahms and 
Saint-Saéns all in their own characteristic way ; how to 
laugh and joke and chatter and how to sing and dream and 
weep thereon, and so, by his treatment of the heavenly 
beauty of these works, to let us feel that mysterious some- 
thing which compels us to exclaim that the beauty and 
spirit of this music pervade us like the fragrance of 
flowers. 

This is exactly what Baermann does as a musician on the 
piano, revealing to us continually not merely what he can 
perform on the field of the most extensive piano schooling, 
but what he is, on the whole, as a musician and as an artist. 

Objective as may be his rendering of all the different 
masters, closely as they may cling even to the smallest 





details of their works, yet that harmonic whole which is 
his own peculiar personality pervades all his work, based 
on the most mature susceptibility for the finesses of his art, 
together with a certain kindly disposition which awakens 
in his hearers a feeling that his aim is not so much to dis- 
play to them his abilities and to win their admiration as to 
iead them as his guests into the ideal realms of his masters 
whom he reveres so deeply, and there to reveal to them the 
most delicate and hidden beauties such as they have dis- 
closed themselves to him through a most loving and care- 
ful study, and thus, above all things, to make us participate 
in his own worship of art and musical idealism. 

How few instrumental or vocal virtuosos produce such 
feelings. In the case of Carl Baermann this never fails, and 
we never went away from one of his performances without 
being filled with the most heartfelt gratitude. Such is 
really noble and ennobling virtuosity, and may be obtained 
only through unceasing struggles for what is highest, and 
in truth great and beautiful, by ever deeper penetration 
into the spirit and delicate speech of all genuine music, 
particularly that of our great masters, by a complete union 
of the finest musical feeling with the most thorough study 
of the spirit of the whole and of all the delicacies of the 
details. So often we hear to-day exhibitions of an almost 
brutal force and of an utterly disgusting handling of the 
piano as a musical instrument combined with an unscrupu- 
lous maltreatment of our very best and dearest composi- 
tions. 

If, then, it should happen to someone, as it has hap- 
pened at times to the writer of these lines, to depreciate 
the piano as a musical instrument, as Richard Wagner 
often did, though he fully recognized its absolute indis- 
pensability as a help in our modern musical education, we 
would advise such a person to go and hear Carl Baermann 
and then to exclaim with us: ‘‘And yet it is beautiful, in- 
finitely beautiful, truly musical and artistic, with music 
that delights the heart and charms the ear, manly and en- 
ergetic and rich in tone in all forte passages, hovering elf- 
like or sweet like a song in piano passages, true and beau- 
tiful in expression, clear and intelligent in phrasing, never 
going beyond the sphere of real beauty, whether a grand 
orchestra or only a string quartet is playing with him or he 
is alone with his instrument.’’ A good deal may, indeed, be 
attributed to all the admirable qualities of a magnificent 
Steinway piano; yet the essential characteristics of Baer- 
mann’s art remain, that he takes his place at the piano as 
an eminent musician, bringing before his audience the 
works of the masters and not first and foremost himself, 
the dexterity of his fingers or the peculiarities of his con- 
ception ; therefore, the inspiration of his style of playing 
affects and charms us not merely transiently, but perma- 
nently, in our own musical existence. May, then, this 
amiable and distinguished artist long remain in our Bos- 
ton! May he, together with his active work of tuition, ever 
find time by his playing in concerts to promote and elevate 
the wide circle of his friends in and outside of Boston in 
the knowledge of true musical beauty and of the deep and 
rich ideal contents of old and new masterpieces ! 
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Lombard’s Enterprise. 
Utica Conservatory or Music, f 
Utica, N. Y., November 25, 1890. { 


To Fournalists and Advertising Agents : 

SHALL give $100 in gold to the individual 

who suggests the best way to spend $5,000 advertising 
our institution. Any means aside from, or in addition to, 
newspaper advertising may be suggested. Facts concern- 
ing us may be obtained upon application. Mr. Geo. P. 
Rowell, of Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce-st., New York, and 
I will act as judges. The competition closes December 20. 
Illustrated ‘catalogues mailed free. Please bring this to 
the notice of all your employés. Send all communica- 
tions to Louis Lomrparp, Director. 


AN ANALYSIS OF ‘“ ASCANIO.”—Ch. Malherbe has 
just issued an analysis of ‘‘ Ascanio,’’ the last opera of 
Saint-Saéns, which, according to ‘‘ Le Ménestrel,’’ contains 
numerous musical quotations, and particularly a curious 
table of ‘‘motifs”’ (conducteurs ou rappelés). ‘This may be 
perfectly justifiable for Saint-Saéns, who avows himself a 
great admirer of Wagner ; but how can the ‘“ Ménestrel,”’ 
which is never weary of ridiculing Wagner’s ‘ Leit-motifs,”’ 
speak of it with approval ? 
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Boston as a Musical Centre. 


By VETERAN OBSERVER. 














No. 2. 


at USICAL Boston” received an impetus to 

the dissemination of good music through the loca- 
tion therein of the Germania Musical Society about forty 
yearsago. This organization comprised an orchestra of some 
thirty artistic musicians, directed by Carl Bergmann. The 
members were comely and genteel in address withal, thus 
commending themselves to the best musical instincts and 
to society in general. They were taken to the hearts of 
the musical public, and in turn, by means of performances 
of a superior class of music heretofore unknown to the pub- 
lic, they developed musical taste and musical knowledge 
wonderfully. In their day this society represented a factor 
in the musical life of Boston similar to that connected with 
the present Symphony Orchestra, and this position was held 
for several years. 

In the previous chapter allusions were made to some 
matters which require further explanation to render com- 
prehensive. For instance, the choral societies incidentally re- 
ferred to are quite peculiar in their construction and in their 
methods. One of these, the Apollo Club, numbers eighty male 
voices, harmonized as first and second tenors and basses. 
Fine executive ability, a voice of undoubted purity, general 
intellectual attainments, and inherent gentlemanly quali- 
ties are the requisites to confirm for membership in this 
club ; hence the ordeal is not always passed satisfactorily 
by aspirants. An associate membership, likewise subjected 
to a balloting process, numbering over two thousand, with 
a perpetual waiting list, forms the audience part at the con- 
cert. The associates pay $10 yearly for their privileges, 
and are the envy of other thousands who are denied these 
privileges, as the concerts are not made public. These con- 
certs are given in groups of two (one a duplicate), in order 
to accommodate all the members, and they constitute 
dressy social occasions likewise. The music performed is 
of the glee order mainly, though frequent excursions are 
made in more intricate paths. 

The Cecilia is similarly constituted in all its conduct 
as the ‘Apollo,’’ but it comprises mixed voices, to the 
number of 250 carefully selected singers. Performances 
of works constructed upon the oratorio plan form the ob- 
ject of the organization, yet care is exercised to avoid con- 
flicts with the Handel and Haydn Society, which monopo- 
lizes this field by right of prestige. There are more pro- 
fessional and high grade vocalists in the young society 


THE 


than in the old one, which gives the power to attack com- 
positions of an extremely difficult nature with success. Mr. 
B. J. Lang is director of both the Apollo and Cecilia, and he 
fills the position in a masterly manner. 

Next in order of this class of choral societies presenting 
peculiar formations is the Boston Singers’ Society, num- 
bering 200 mixed voices, under the direction of Mr. George 
L. Osgood. This is a new society, built upon the wreck 
of the Boylston Club, and as at present constituted it 
is very ambitious, and likewise quite popular with the 
large class of associate members to whom it caters. In 
some respects it is the most distingué of all. In one 
regard—that of requiring the female members to cos- 
tume in white—it seems to run formally in the ground, 
An audience with musical appetites, as those collected at 
these concerts are presumed to possess, will care but little 
for the costume part, so long as nothing ow/ré is presented, 
and the character of the music is not enhanced a peg by 
the proceeding. Mr. Osgood is a man who evinces excel- 
lent musical attainments and judgment, and these quali- 
ties tell in his conducting. 

The Polhymnia and Dorchester glee clubs are located in 
the outlying wards, though they venture into the central 
parts of town occasionally. They are both modeled upon 


The membership is made up from local talent, of which 
there appears to be an ample supply of a quality to create 
a proper esprit de corps and to promote satisfaction. 

A history of the church choirs of past days would serve 
a purpose in exhibiting the aspirations and acquirements 
of Bostonians at that period and substantiate the averment 
made as to love for good music. Then there were two 
fully equipped oratorio societies extant, viz., the Handel 
and Haydn Society and the Musical Education, to which 
shortly after there was added the Mendelssohn Choral So- 
ciety, and these three performed ‘‘ The Messiah”’ at Christ 
mas one year separately. But the choirs in reference 
were notable as well. Dr. Lowell Mason directed one choir 
of eighty-eight selected voices. This choir, in addition to 
its church service, met frequently for rehearsal of more 
elaborate compositions, including oratorios, masses, &c. 
A similar choir at another church, under A. N. Johnson, 
gave public performances of {Mozart’s ‘‘ Twelfth Mass” 
and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ while a third monster choir, 
directed by Edwin Bruce, publicly performed opera music, 
There existed several copyists of these choirs ‘of minor 
magnitude, all of which show high musical conditions. 
In later years most choirs are of the quartet pattern, and 
chorus singing has been relegated to other regions. 
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The musical history of Boston is closely interwoven with 
piano producing as a feature quite prominent. If I am 
not mistaken, the earliest piano products in this country 
emanate from Boston. It is within the memory of some 
graybearded men when that period was. The writer him- 
self recalls that at the period when the sun of Jonas Chick- 
ering began to be refulgent he had but one competitor in 
the land—Wm. Knabe, of Baltimore. Both houses exist in 
honorable perpetuation at the present day. A piano that 
Chickering performed most of the work upon personally, 
made for a dear friend of his in 1830, was recently sold for 
school use, after being practiced upon, quite industriously 
at times, for sixty years, and it still exhibits good tone. A 
grandchild of the writer uses a piano made by Emerson 
over thirty years ago, and which, though undergoing very 
hard tisage meantime, is yet a peer of most of those made— 
now certainly so in regard to voicing and appearance of the 
keyboard, Several famous piano makers have resided in 
Boston, and there are still those whom users honor when 
seeking for good instruments. Among these old houses, 
besides the names already recorded, may be mentioned the 
houses of Hallett, Davis & Co., Emerson Piano Company, 
the New England Piano Company, the Smith American 
Organ and Piano Company, and Vose & Sons, who are not 
only well known by their works everywhere, but who are 
‘*prophets receiving honor in their own country.” 

There are many minor details of musical life in Boston 
that can only receive casual allusion. Reference to scores 
of instrumental clubs and to other scores of vocal clubs 
can only be made in this way. An organization recently 
completed is a female orchestra, comprising fifty mem bers, 
under the leadership of an eminent violin virtuoso and 
teacher, Miss M. R. Sherman, which is likely to create a 
great sensation in concerts announced to be given during 
the winter. It will be a novelty to witness members of the 
gentle sex grappling with big contrabasses, or spending 
their honey breath in the mouthpieces of trombones, 
horns, flutes and cornets, but this these females will at. 
tempt and no doubt accomplish the acts successfully. Itis 
the custom in Boston to attach music to every event under- 
taken, from the crooning of the nurse through the various 
grade schools into social life, so that the people grow up in 
an atmosphere pervaded with it, hence the adaptedness of 
the title ‘‘ Musical Boston ”’ which is applied, E. 

PaRIS.—The “Dimitri” of Jonciéres, probably his 
best work, has been revived at the Opéra Comique, with 
Mrs. Deschamps and Mrs. Landouzy, Messrs, Gilbert, Soula- 
croix and Fournets in the principal parts. 
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The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


DR. HANS VON BULOW, 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘““The new action with compensation lever, in your grand pianos 
fortes, IT CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
cially the ladiess THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
PATENT IS VERY APPARENT, The firmof BEHR 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an JIMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and Their Instruments in General 
Merit My Approval.” 
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Cincinnati’s Caviling Critics. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 29, 1890. 
UBSCRIPTION books are out for five Symphony con- 
certs—have been on the counters of music stores for subscribers’ 
signatures for a week, but, alas! the signatures are very few and far be- 
tween. If the people are so musically cultured why do they not fill these 
books with good, fat names? Mr. Ballenberg can hardly be expected to 
play the beggar act. One critic says in an evening sheet something to the 
effect that there is really no orchestra worthy of the name in Cincinnati. 
True it is that our men have to virtually all play in theatres, concert halls 
of beer garden type to eke out a living ; but how would they fare did they 
not do so? Witness the present Symphony list. How would anyone 
make ends meet with a strictly artistic Symphony orchestra? Impossible! 
Sir critics, we have a fair orchestra now ; support it and first show the city 
to be worthy of a better one by improving and building up the present 
one. The people here would not go to hear Strauss at 50 cents and §1; 
they did not overwhelm the Juch Opera Company with receipts; even 
Nikisch could have played to many more, even in a small hall. Pachman 
half filled the little * Odéon,” but 25 cent “ Pops’’ are just the bill filling 
article for ** Old Sooty."’ The last two Sundays have seen the New Pike 
crowded to the steps with eager audiences, Mr. Otto Kupfer Schmidt (a 
newcomer) gave usa good, clean, student's performance of the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto, and as an encore a selection from the ‘* Mastersingers.” 
Sullivan, the basso, sang “ The Grenadiers"’ of Schumann with very little 
force indeed (in spite of his fine organ), pronouncing those gentlemen to 
be graynaydayers, His pronunciation was throughout faulty, otherwise 
Mr. Sullivan is a good singer, with a smooth delivery, 

It is regarded as settled that Thomas will not be here for the next festi- 
val, as Chicago is jealous of Cincinnati. 

The May Festival Chorus now has 180 members—not a large number, 
but it may be increased, It is rumored around town that the next festival 
is to be merely a local affair conducted by Foley, and this rumor keeps 
many away. Again, many say that the last chorus was so bullied by the 
press and critics that they are simply all out of it. 

Others boldly say that the examination for entrance idea was an effort 
to prop up a falling institution. Some say they want Ehrgott as conductor, 
others say that Foley 1s incompetent to conduct an orchestral score (this is 
probably jealousy) ; others again that the chorus should have some rights 
in the whole affair or some perquisites, /. ¢., they should be shown to their 
seats at practices courtcously, should be treated not as mere nobodies, 
but as ladies and gentlemen ; amateurs or professionals giving their valu- 
able time free, gratis and for nothing of their own free will, they 
should have some little show at the festival. One of the matinées, 


might be given for their friends complimentarily, These and many other | 


points are being debated by the public. As for that matter, the Apollo, | 
| beautiful house was packed to the doors twice. (If managers only knew 


friends, and Music Hall is jammed at every concert. The chorus is the | what a charming house it is they would bill for no other.) The “ Fleder- 


Cecilia, Boylston, of Boston, have always given their concerts to their 


factor there. The Philharmonic and Choral and Vocal societies of To- 








ronto, Canada (some of the best choruses on the continent), are given two 
tickets to each member for each concert of the societies. 

Here the chorus gets nothing. Certain it is that there used to be 400 
young men—best young men of the city—in the May festival. Where are 
they now and why are they there? I am myself a member of the chorus; 
my manifold professional duties absolutely prevent my attending con- 
stantly. However, I know the works they are taking up as well as I do 
the C major scale, and, if they don’t bounce me, will be all right. “The 
main trouble is the public knows nothing about what is going to be done 
with the May Festival, and in consequence they have little faith as yet. 

Viadimir de Pachman played two Chopin recitals in a manner perfectly 
Chopinesque at times, and again at other times made a parody of senti- 
ment, a burlesque of delicacy, an exhibition of clownery. Vlad is a true 
artist, but, as a Louisville notice said, a notorious crank. He certainly 
amuses the lighter portion of the audience, but it is hardly in keeping with 
the dignity of an artist to give such free vent to simian propensities by 
applauding bravo to oneself with Blind Tom-like ardor, To enumerate 
the antics that Pachman went through with the windows, attendants and 
ventilation, the piano stool, his handkerchief, and, in fact, with anything 
out of which he could make capital for pantomime, would make this re- 
port sound like a burlesque, even down to his kissing the girls behind the 
stage after the performance. I certainly objected to that, partly because 
I wasn’t “in it,”’ and secondly because it was rather hard on the ladies, 
with so many standing around. I heard Pachman play his first recital in 
Germany in the beginning of the eighties in Bluthner’s Hall in Leipsic. 
He was a modest young man, with a good technic then; now he is a di- 
vine Chopin player and a conceited, spoiled darling. His playing of the 
sonata was most refined, sonorous and far ahead of D’ Albert's reading. 

He does all the smaller numbers exquisitely, but he is physically in 
adequate forthe larger numbers. He met with an enthusiastic reception 
and undoubtedly created much greater impression than either Hans or Eu- 
gene. He has an odd, analytical way of pointing out every theme, devel- 
opment and harmonic or melodic subtlety by a nod, a grimace or a motion 
(“analysis without words "’ I call it), that altogether leaves Hans, with his 
more weighty mental readings, in the shade in as far as pantomimic lucid- 
ity is concerned, Alas, I fear Viad has grasped the weaker moments of 
the abnormally nervous Chopin more thoroughly than he has the deeper 
communings of the piano poet of sentiment with his muse. With all his 
faults he is still Caesar—the most intelligent reader between the lines that 
Chopin's style has had in this decade. This city has sustained a severe mu- 
sical loss in the death of Adam Weber by consumption. He was busily oc- 
cupied with orchestral music in this city, and is very deeply regretted. His 
funeral was one of the largest ever accorded an artist in thisart loving 
city. His father)was one of the pioneers of music in Ohio. 

Now I come to the most important artistic event of the week. The 
Amberg Company's season at the ‘* New Pike.’’ On Thanksgiving the 








maus'"’ was excellently given, save on the part of the orchestra, which 


was unmitigatedly bad. Misses Loewe, Seebold and Messrs. Phillipp, 
Rotter and Friese have made themselves prime favorites here. The 
Amberg Company is a singing opera company, and that is more than one 
can say for many of them. “ The Beggar Student” and ‘‘ The Seven 
Suabians’ were most piquantly staged and went off like smokeless pow- 
der, smoothly and without effort. It isto be regretted that the ‘* Pops” 
go back to Music Hall next Sunday, for the acoustics of the Pike are the 
best in the city. It will not begin, however, to hold the crowds. 

Next Sunday, Ehrgott’s united German societies give a grand 
concert in Music Hall, with Jacobsohn, of Chicago, as solo attraction. 
Next Pop “ Enquirer’ popular prize song will be rendered. De Wolf 
Hopper to fairish houses this week at Henck’s. The Bostonians next 


week. Bohlmann (the pianist) début next Tuesday. 
W. Wavucu Lauper. 


Toledo Correspondence. 
To.evo, Ohio, November 28, 

ROBABLY the most enjoyable entertainment of the 
Thanksgiving season was the complimentary concert given by Ideal 
Council, National Union, at the Whitney-Currier Music Hall, Thursday 
evening. The soloists were: Miss Nellie Cook, a graduate of the Im- 
perial Conservatory, Vienna, pianist; Mrs. S. C. Ford, soprano; Mr. 
Fred Seubert, baritone, and Mr. F. G. Doolittle violinist ; Miss Maud 
Tucker and Mr. Theo. Ecker were accompanists. The audience was en- 
thusiastic, and the program generous and well arranged, and read as 


follows : 
Oberon Overture......... Tr SE OES Te, ee Weber 
£olian Parlor Orchestra. ; 
“The Clover Blossoms Kiss Thy Feet”’..............-.000005 . Vogrich 
Mr. Fred Seubert. 
Andante (from concerto)...........- wee aseaa me Mendelssohn 
ers ite a den gg meee 


Bouree ..0 00 cccccees rer ee er 


r. 
** Indi Bell Song ”’ (** Lakmé ’’). ERE Oe pees .......Delibes 
Ca ” Mrs. S. C. Ford. 


a, Etude... DLE Aee ERC UC) Anh VedeaR eens CAse thabaRsa nan Rubinstein 

4, Impromptu........ - ida teis deSaleouged aaieteel Jeasensen Griinfeld 

Cy SOMAUB... oe csccseee ce ccccensccccce ‘re coos ces sCREINRtO 

Miss Nellie Cook. 
Murillo, Allegro de Concert........... iccnaloaes shalt bohadaced Terschak 
#£olian Parlor Orchestra. 

“Dio possente Dio d’Amor,” ‘* Faust’’....... ‘ ......-Gounod 
Mr. Fred Seubert. ; 

pM oe So is dae vacsctas vel sa eoee testes nase ae ksesaqentapened Chopin 

PRD eS eee ee ; REE 
Miss Nellie Cook. : 

Reveries........ exacbes é sae 0566 60'0s Som eacn sages Niedlinger 

“I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby ” PR 


Mrs. S. C. Ford. 

a, Adagio (from concerto). ptovondecs .De Beriot 

6, Canzonetta ekacccdaes jeans .Godard 

Mr. F. G. Doolittle. 

Valse de Concert nie - Seaae E Wieniawski 
Eolian Parlor Orchestra, 


The “* Faust Up to Date’’ Company, that was to have been the attrac- 
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tion at the Wheeler Thanksgiving, cancelled their date here for the reason, 
they allege, that Kate Castleton was ill; also other members of the com- 
pany; but I rather think the company wanted to play that date at the 
metropolis. A great many Toledo theatregoers were disappointed. 

The Star course of entertainments arranged by the Y. M. C. A. includes 
some excellent musical organizations, and the first entertainment, a con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, yielded the management the full 
amount the entire course will cost, so all tickets sold for the remaining 
portion will be a clean benefit to the association. Wednesday evening the 
second entertainment was very largely attended, the attraction being the 
Weber Concert Company, of Chicago. 

On December 1 the Lambeth Choir, of Glasgow, Scotland, will give a 
concert at the Wheeler under the auspices of the Burns Curling Club. 

The Hild-Park Concert Company appear at the Whitney-Currier Music 
Hall December 11, H. Crospy Ferris. 


Buffalo Correspondence. 


Decemoer 1 
N November 23 the Musin Company, with Annie 
Louise Tanner, a former Buffalo girl, gave a matinée and even- 
ing concert Saturday It was ‘‘in the nature of a testimonial to Miss 
Tanner,” as the announcements had it. However, the public is proverbi- 
ally fickle and the singer has been heard here so often that a modest sized 
house greeted her. 

This in no way alters the fact that the company isa fair one and that 
ranner has a most flexible voice of limited quantity, but amazing range 
She sang about all the well-known “ coloratura arias,’’ variations, and so 
forth, except the ‘‘ Queen of the Night,”’ ‘* Magic Flute.’’ Miss Parmater 
has a lovely voice and sweet presence and was quite a contrast to the 
baritone, Karl Storr, who sings better than he looks. He has the bad 
habit of fixing one eye on the ceiling and keeping it so fixed. Scharf, the 
pianist accompanist, did all the hard work of the evening, accompanying 
intelligently and sympathetically, and playing two piano solos more than 
well, occasioning an encore. He has technic, musical sympathy, without 
feeling—a dry, hard touch 


De Wolf Hopper and Della Fox delighted large audiences in 


Castles 
in the Air." The latter literally began her career here—summer opera of 
I888—and won all hearts. Her voice is gone, but her winning powers seem 
undiminished 

lo morrow night occurs the first Orpheus concert, under Lund, with 
De Vere soloist. The orchestral concerts begin December 10, Miss Powell 


Your correspondent was recently in Rochester professionally, giving a 
solo recital, with Bach, Henselt, Jensen, Strelezki, Chopin, Liszt and 
thers on the program, and on this occasion had the great pleasure of 
hearing the first organist of that city, Mr. Herve D. Wilkins. An arrange- 
ment of his own of Jensen's ‘“‘ Murmuring Zephyrs" was particularly 


graceful and effective, but it isof his own composition, variations and fan- | 


tasia on **‘ Auld Lang Syne "’ that I particularly wish to speak The work 
is still in manuscript, but I predict that it will make a sensation when it 
appears, ranking with Buck's ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner” and Rink's ‘* God 
Save the Queen It is dignified, imposing, full of unexpected harmoniza- 
tions and modulations, A scholarly, interesting work, Mr. Wilkins 
played it splendidly, and I was mightily impressed with it. We want 
more of such composing F. W. Riesserc 


The only musical event of importance during the week has been the 
Orpheus concert, and the important number of their program was Lunda’s 
text by that vigorous 


latest and most imposing work, ‘“* Germanenzug ; 
poet August Silberstein 
It is laid out on flowing lines, dark and sombre at first, with a character- 


istic bass figure, growing fuller and mere majestic; then follows a long 
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soprano solo (** Eine Walkiire’’), a bass solo (‘‘ Ein Krieger’), and, in Piano—Junior.— Emily Margaret Cox, Esther McGuire, Lizzie Connor 
praise of home, fatherland and freedom, follows the closing male | Lottie Stewart, Mary Robertson, Mary Rosalie G. Teskey 

chorus. Singing—Junior.—Ethel Topley 

Senior pass--Theory.— Ada Beament 

Senior honors—Theory. —Edith Lamb 

Junior pass—Theory May Toller, Georgie Jemmett, Emily Margaret 


The opus is an important one, full of concentration and powerful writ- 
ing, and will doubtless be heard in your city, as it is dedicated to Van der 
Stucken. Miss $4,500 de Vere and Mr. Kisselburgh interpreted the re- 
spective solos with warmth and devotion to the composer's intention. The | Cox 
former also made a hit in an aria by David and some songs; Mr. Unger SILVER MEDALIST, 
played a ‘cello solo, and the rest of the program went oft most satisfac- Piano — Advanced senior Edith Lamb 
torily. One thing in particular 1 want to commend, and that is the short- BRONZE MEDALISTS. 
ness of the program ; it lasted just one and one-half hours 

The usual terpsichorean festival and banqueting followed the concert, 

A new work by Gelbke is to be brought out to-morrow evening at the 
“*Saengerbund "’ concert. F. W. Riesserc 


Singing—-Senior.— Laura Cluff 
Junior Honors—Theory of Music Mary Robertson 


BOOK PRIZES. 


Lottie Stewart, Edith Lamb 





ELEMENTARY PIANO, 


Ottawa (Canada) Correspondence. 


NoveMBer 25. Georgie Jemmett, Annie Doyle, May Toller, Ottawa 
HE seasonso far has not been very prolific in music, and JUNIOR PIANO. 

concerts have been few and far between. Nevertheless one, at least, Emily Cox, Lizzie Connor, Esther McGuire, Mary Robertson, Lottie 
has attracted a vast deal of interest and attention, which I shall allude | Stewart, Mary Teskey, Ottawa 

to in its order of sequence. Master Eddie Leo, a young boy soprano, gave 
an interesting concert in St. James’ Hall, November 4, before a well 
pleased audience, assisted by Miss O’Reilley, Miss Mildred Tuckerman 


SENIOR PIANO, 
Ada Beament, Jessie White, Ottawa 


and Mr. Frs. Boucher, violinist, all of the faculty of the Canadian College ADVANCED SENIOR PIANO 
of Music. Master Leo's singing afforded a great deal of satisfaction, as Edith Lamb, Ottawa 

much for his present capacity as for the future that is before him. The JUNIOR ORGAN, 
boy's voice is sweet, true, of good compass, and promises, with care, to James Brook, Ottawa 
be of excellent timbre and volume. Of the singing of Miss Tuckerman, IUNIOR SINGIN( 


» piani »xcellence N O'Reilley and the artistic eff of , . 
the pianistic excellence of Miss O'Reilley and the artistic efforts of Mr Julia McCarthy, St. John, N. B.; Ida Poupore, Chichester, P. Q.; Ethel 


ba Topley, Ottawa 
sirec nh SENIOR SINGING 
November 20 the Lambeth Scotch Choir sang in the Bank Street Church 


Sunday school hall, before a well filled house. I must claim a space here 


Boucher, it is only necessary to say that they were all that could be de- 


Laura Cluff, Ottawa 

for one of the most important concerts that has ever taken place in this It must be remembered in connection with these honors of the London 
city ; indeed, from a musical standpoint, I may say in the Dominion, It | that they are of universal, not merely local, recognition. Students pass 
is well known that the Canadian College of Music has allied itself to the 


London College of Music, Great Marlborough-st., London, England, and 


in this country on sealed papers sent from England and returned there in 
like manner to be adjudicated on by the London board, the result being 


subsequently made known to the Canadian institution and the awards for 


the concert given on the 18th inst. was made the medium for the presenta- 
warded 


tion of the prizes, medals and certificates granted by the London College 
During the evening some of the successful candidates performed and 


of Music to students of the Canadian College who had_ successfully 

’ ceive | . » 74 oO 0 he hands of t ‘ and mos 
passed a very severe examination at the end of last year's courses, His | received well merited recognition from the hands of the largest and most 
Excellency the Governor General, attended by the Lady Stanley of | fashionable audience ever assembled in the college hall 


Preston and suite, was present, and being patron of the Canadian College Those more especially worthy of notice among the students were Miss 


Edith Lamb, silver medalist, L. C. M.; Miss Butterworth, A. Mus, L, ¢ 
M.; Miss White, L. C. M., pianists Miss Laura Cluff, bronze medalist 


Canadian College of Music in union with London College of Music 
In singing, most unfortunately, was unable to appear, but I can speak 


The following are the successful candidates 


highly of her from previous hearing, whereas Miss Ethel Topley, pass 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A. MUS. L. C. M.). 
certiticate junior singing, made a most favorable impression 

Bertha O'Reilley, Nellie Butterworth 
HONORS CERTIFICATES, 
Advanced senior piano.— Edith Lamb (silver medalist, L, C. M.). clear, distinct intonation, delicate and highly intellectual treatment 
subjects and sympathy in a high degree, Miss Mildred Tuckerman is a 


Of the piano playing of Miss Bertha O'Reilley (A. Mus. L.C. M,) I 
cannot speak too highly She combines excellence of technique with 
of her 


Senior piano.—Jessie McIntyre White 
Senior singing.— Laura Cluff (bronze medalist, L. C. M.) newly appointed teacher on the faculty in the vocal branch, and I may say 
Junior singing.—-Ida Poupore, Julia McCarthy it is a real pleasure to hear her sing. Endowed with a soprano of good 


Theory of music—Senior honors.—Edith Lamb (silver medalist, | compass, fresh, young, true as a bell, ¢ ultivated to the highest degree, she 


Lc ©. Be). captivates her listeners from the first note. Her delivery and rendition of 
Theory of music—Junior honors, —Annie Doyle, Esther McGuire, Mary | ‘* The Erl King"’ and “Spring and Autumn" with violin obligato, 
Robertson, Lottie Stewart, Ida Poupore, Lizzie Connor, Julia McCarthy, | was quite a revelation to our public, Mr, Boucher played exquisitely ; 
Mary Rosalie G. Teskey. his violin is always listened to with attention. Carl Zerrahn’s Orchestra 
PASS CERTIFICATES plays on the 2th. The house is sold out-—every seat gone. I ought to 

Organ—Junior.—James Alexander Brook say that Miss O'Reilley and Miss Butterworth are the first Canadian ladies 


Piano— Senior. Ada Beament decorated with the honor of A. M. L.C.M. Miss Tuckerman has lately 


Piano—Elementary.—May Toller, Annie Doyle, Georgie Jemmett come to the Canadian college from Boston, Mass Lronatt 
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CANADIAN FOREST MUSIC. 

N his new volume, “The Pacific Coast Scenic 
| Tour,” just published by the Scribners, Mr. Henry 
T. Finck describes the magnificent mountain forests 
in the Selkirk Range, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and then continues : 


If we descend and enter this forest a cathedral-like awe thrills the 
nerves, Daylight has not the power to penetrate to the ground hidden by 
this dense mass of tree tops rising 200 to 300 feet into the air, except that 
an occasional ray of sunlight may steal in for a second, like a flash of 
ightning. And the carpet on which this forest stands! In America we 
rarely see a house, even of a day laborer, without a carpet ; why, then, 
should these royal trees do without one? The carpet is itself a miniature 
forest of ferns and mosses, luxuriating in riotous profusion on an ever 
moist soil, the product of thousands of generations of pine needles. Nor 
is this carpet a monochrome, for the green is varied by numerous berries 
of various kinds, most of which are red, as they should be—the comple- 
mentary color of green, But there are also acres of blueberries as large 
as cherries; and if you will tear off a few branches of these and bring 
them to the young bear chained up near the Glacier Hotel he wil) be very 
grateful, and you will find it amusing to watch him eating them, 

There is music, too, in this forest cathedral, which is heard to best ad- 
vantage from the elevated gallery occupied by the snow sheds, It takes a 
trained car to distinguish the steady, rippling staccato sound of a snow 
fed mountain brook from the prolonged legato sigh of a pine forest, swell 
ing to fortissimo, and dying away by turns, In the romantic spot we have 
chosen these sounds are blended, the music of the torrents being caught 
up by the sloping forest as by a huge sounding board, and increased in 
loudness by being mingled with the mournful strains of the tree tops, as 
orchestral colors are blended by modern masters. Those err who say 
there is no music in nature, It is not in ** Siegfried 
* Waldweben" is musical, that leaves sing as well as birds, while the 
thunder occasionally adds its loud basso profundo 

The wsthetic exhilaration which we owe to these poetic sights and 
sounds is intensified by the salubrious breezes which waft this music to 
urears. Born among the clouds and glaciers, they are perfumed in pass- 
ing across the forests, warmed by the sun's rays in passing over the 


valley, and every breath of this elixir addsa day to one's life. It is not 


surprising that mountains should make the best health resorts; for d 
they not themselves understand and obey the laws of health? They keep 
their heads cool under asnow cap, their feet warm in a mossy blanket 


and their sides covered with a dense fir overcoat 


Songstresses Abroad. 
A”. RICANS, independently of their charming ways, 


have most lovely voices, are endowed with superior musical tal 
ents and possess everything calculated to make them successful in an 
artistic career. The very best voices, in point of fact, come from the 


United States. Their sopranos and contraltos surpass all others, partly 


alone that the | 


French artists, on the other hand, though often possessed of equally fine 
voices, always strike me as being made on the same pattern 
Then, again, your American girls work like little Trojans. 
not possess, perhaps, the same readiness of assimilation as French pupils, 
which is easily explained by the difference of the surroundings in which 
they pass their early youth. But they make up for this by tie earnestness 
and persistency of their studies. I have had instances among my pupils 
from the United States of those who never missed a lesson during the 


They may 


entire course, a thing rarely seen among my French pupils 

As to their “ getting into the gay life of the boulevards and being lost,” 
as Mr. Tom Karl puts it, I have not had a single American pupil, during 
the fifteen years I have devoted to professorship, of whom suc h a thing 
could be said. Ask of Ella Russell, who worked under me for nearly 
three years, and whose reputation as an artist and as a woman 1s of the 
brightest order, whether such a stigma attaches to the name of any Ameri- 
can pupil of mine she can recall to mind. Ask of Lucille Saunders, the 
well-known contralto, now quite the rage in London, another model young 
girl, who for three full years came every day to fulfill her vocal task at 
my school. Ask of Nita Carritte, a talented young artist of ideal beauty, 
and, like the rest, irreproachable in conduct. Ask of your delightful 
Emma Thursby, to whom I had the pleasure of giving lessons for some 
time, whether such words as those attributed to me by Mr. Tom Karl 
could have fallen from my lips 

Here are my words, the only true words I ever uttered 
I have real friends there, genuine and de- 


“T love 
America with all my heart 
lightful friends, who know my sentiments about your great and magnifi- 
cent country. I shall never forget the warm reception your countrymen 
gave me, and I treasure as one of my most precious relics the splendid 
gold crown which was given me by the public of the city of New York.” 
Anneé pe La Grance (Comtesse Stankowitich). 
Sunday * Herald,”’ 


“Smif” Apologizes. 
Toronto, November 21, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier 
SEE that Mr. G. H. Wilson, of “ Musical 
| Year Book”’’ and other favorable fame, has in your 
issue of November 19 very properly set me right in my 
semi-mistake recordance of Mr. 


regarding his _ partial 


D’Auria’s cantata, ‘‘ The Sea King’s Bride.’’ So much for 
haste, careless investigation and unintentional advertising. 
The error calls for an apology to Mr. Wilson, and I trust 
that this acknowledgment will be accepted as the essence 
of that necessity. However, as regards the general tenor 


of my remarks concerning the enterprise of musicians gen- 


erally who reside in Canada I see nothing to retract, and 


because of a certain freshness and piquancy of style that is rarely to be | 


met elsewhere. In the case of opera, and above all comic opera, these 


qualities are important, because specially attractive. It is the superior 
vivacity and “ go,”’ the greater brightness and liveliness of the American 
prima donna, which secure for her engagements in this and other coun 
tries, and establish her in public favor. I am proud to say that I admire 
them all, and consider that they richly deserve the successes they have 
achieved 

Although born in a foreign land your nightingale countrywomen have, 
both in accent and manner, made themselves so thoroughly Parisian that 


we in France no longer regard them as strangers. They feel themselves, 


and they really are, perfectly at home in our midst. The public makes 
pets of them and composers single them out as the creators of their title 
rOles. Delibes could find no one better than Miss Van Zandt for * Lakmé 
snd Massenet was half mad with delight when he discovered Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson for “ Esclarmonde 

Do you know what it is that to my mind constitutes the peerless, unique 


charm of your American artists? Of course they have fine voices, but so 


have the singers of other countries. These warblers from over the seas 
have more than fine voices; they have fine minds and fine manners. In 
France many of our best singers spring from the¢ower classes, but almost 
every American prima donna I have known has been a da me du monde—and 
a very pretty one, too, This exquisite refinement, joined toa certain quaint- 
ness and naive impulsiveness, makes them great favorites in Paris, 


American singer seems to have a distinct individuality of her talent. Our 


Every 


that, of course, was the main point. 


Yours truly, SMIF. 


The London “Musical Times” speaks thus of a 
resident composer, and we are sure everybody will agree 
with our British cousin: 


The name of the composer of the six anthems, Nos. 359 to 364, inclusive 
which have been added to Novello’s Octavo Series, will be new to many 
of our readers. Mr. Brandeis is an American musician, who by his pres- 
ent work displays no small share of the feeling, expression and musical 
ability which is to be found in his English predecessors in the art of writ. 
ing suitable music for use in divine worship. 
**Hymn Anthems,” and he may be credited with the invention of a new 
title, if not with a new form of treatment. 
of William Mundy, and occasionally before, who have furnished music for 
the church, have found the metrical hymn suitable for the expression of 
their thoughts, taken either in entirety, by sections, alone or in combina- 


Many composers from the time 


tion with authoritative Biblical words, 

The first, ** Think not that they are blest alone,” is gracefully set. The 
second, * The strong foundations of the ‘earth,’’ opens with a bold unison 
phrase for the bass, which is answered, as it were, in harmony by the four 
voices, the like form of treatment distinguishing the whole of the hymn. 
The third, ** While with ceaseless course the sun,”’ more part song like in 
style, commences in C sharp minor, and hasa very clever use of a modu- 


lation from E major to D flat, often employed before, but rarely with so 


He has called his works | 
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| much richness of effect, the only thing necessary to complete the satisfac- 
| tion of musical requirements being unindicated. A return to the original 
phrase should be made, so that the anthem ending at the first double bar 
should complete the proposition alike to the eye astotheear. The ear 
may be content with the impression that D flat majer is in sound related to 
C sharp minor, but the eye seeks in vain for the connection. The fourth 
| hymn anthem, “ Eternal source of every joy,” is an able piece of writing 
for four voices, also part song like in character The fifth, ** To bless Thy 
chosen race,” is, of all the series, most hymn-like in form, but the varied 
| endings of the verses have a grateful effect. The tendency to the part 
song is traceable in the last of the set, ** Father, hear the prayer we offer,” 
| but it is possible that this form may be highly approved, not only in 
| America, but also in those “ choirs of places "’ where it is possible to im- 
the graces of expression into the anthems employed in the service. 


port . 
In the whole of the series the composer has not entirely bound himself 


by the rhythm of the words of the metrical hymns, or formulated his 
phrases after the pattern of the lines of the verses he has chosen. He has 
furnished musit which emphasizes the expression of the words with grace- 
ful melodic designs, while it does not illustrate the sentiment with formal 
diagrams of song 

A beautiful pipe organ has been placed in the 
Brick Church, at Marlboro, which was used for the first 


time as a part of the service, last Sabbath. On this occa- 
sion Mrs. J. Conover Smock, of Freehold, presided at the 
instrument, rendering with her well known ability selec- 
tions that delighted the large audience assembled. 

A pleasing incident worthy of mention in this connection 
is the interesting fact recorded in Wells Brick Church Me- 
morial. In 1853 the first reed instrument was purchased. 
It was a small piano cased melodeon, and Mrs. J. Con- 
over Smock played upon it and thus became the first organ- 
ist of the church. From the early history of the church, 
and up until a few years before the purchase of this melo- 
deon, the singing was led by a chorister who pitched the 
key note with a tuning fork, and all the congregation sang. 
A few years immediately preceding the advent of the me- 
lodeon a bass viol and violin were used in the choir. Since 
1853 there have been in use in the church three different reed 
or cabinet organs and Mrs. Smock has presided over them 
all for a time, and was always the first to play upon them. 

About 22 years ago an effort was made to put a pipe 
organ in the church, by those interested in the music 
of the church, but the consistory thought best to start a 
new subscription and build a chapel in the village of Marl 
boro, which was done, and the organ project fell through, 
to be revived again at this time. 

The instrument occupies a place directly behind and 
above the pulpit, nearly on a line with the galleries of the 


church, in a room built expressly for it by utilizing the up 





per part of the room above it, known as the consistory room, 


without destroying the advantage of either. The balcony 


of this organ room projects a foot or more into the main 


audience room of the church, giving ample space for the 
choir, and is handsomely furnished in cherry and Georgia 


pine, with a rich garnet licked plush curtain on a brass rail- 
ing at thetop. The organ, built by Reuben Midmer & Son, 
| Brooklyn, is also made of cherry, with harmoniously decor- 

ated pipes, and is an instrument of very fine tone, perfectly 

well adapted for the building it isin. The committee in 
charge were more particular about this than they were 
but they have been for- 


about its outside appearance, 
tunate enough to secure both, and the old Brick Church 
congregation can well be proud of this elegant new organ, 
which after so many years of patient waiting has come at 
last—‘‘all things come to those who wait.—Freehold, N. J., 
‘*Inquirer.”’ 





HE ASOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


surely a revolution in the world of music. 


There are two vital points which in 


themselves make the A‘olian the king of musical instruments : 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


SECOND—It 


ment, but is so simple that a person 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 


THE ASOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New 
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York. 
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BERLIN.—Rubinstein’s new overture, ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’’ was performed for the first time at Berlin on 
the 10th ult. at the concerts conducted by Meyder. These 
concerts, which appear to be somewhat on the ‘ popular’ 
style, are not much regarded by the severer critics of Ber- 
lin, and hence no critical judgment of the work seems as 
yet to have been pronounced. 

ST. PETERSBURG.—Borodin’s unfinished posthumous 
opera, ‘*Igor,’’ which has been completed by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Glazounoff, was recently brought out for the first 
time at the Maria Theatre, St. Petersburg, and met with 
success. 

BERLIN.—The Berlin Royal Opera House has ac- 
cepted Franchetti’s ‘‘Asrael’’ for the tirst performance in 
the near future. 

FRANKFORT.—At the Frankfort Opera House Fred- 
erick Lux’s new comic opera, ‘‘The Princess of Athens,” 
has met with considerable success. 

HOFMANN ’S * EpITHA.”—Heinrich Hofmann’s latest 
work (op. 100), ‘* Editha,”’ 
was produced for the first time at Magdeburg on the 15th 
ult. under Rebling’s direction and met with a favorable re- 


for soli, chorus and orchestra, 


ception. 

A WAGNER LeExIcon.—A prospectus has just been 
issued of a work which should be of very great interest not 
only to those who belong to the inner circle of true Wag- 
nerites, but also to that large number who are as yet only 
worshippers in the outer court of the Gentiles. Those who 
have made even a superficial study of Wagner’s literary 
works know what a number of profound and interesting 


remarks on all sorts of persons and subjects are scattered | 


over the pages, and those whose study has been some- 
thing more than superficial have often longed for some 
work which should enable them to discover all the 
passages in which any given subject or person is referred 
to without the trouble of hunting through the ten volumes 
of ‘*Collected Works.’’ To supply this deficiency is the 


object of the new Wagner Encyclopiedia. 


As regards 


supplying an abstract of Wagner’s philosophical and es. | 


thetic views, this is already done in the existing Wagner 
Lexicon. The object of the new work is to enable anyone 
to ascertain all that Wagner has said on other persons and 
on views of art matters other than his own. It will, for in- 


stance, supply an answer to such questions as these: What 


does Wagner say about .schylus or Sophocles? What 





~ fabout Palestrina or Beethoven? How does he express shim. | 
self about this or that particular symphony or other work 
of Beethoven’s? Has he any mention of such and such a 
work of Mozart or Mendelssohn? The articles will be in 
alphabetical order and each one will contain all the various 
remarks on that person or subject brought together from 
all the works in which he or it is alluded to, Thus each 
article will show not only what Wagner said, but all that 
he said on that subject. To give an idea of the compre- 
hensive nature of the work we enumerate the articles be- 
Machiavelli, Milan, Manfred, 
Maximilian I1., Méhul, 


Mendelssohn, Mephistoph.- 


ginning with the letter M: 
Marcus Aurelius, Marschner, 
‘¢ Meistersinger v. Ntirnberg,’’ 
eles, Mercurius, Mervingen, Merovingians, Metastasio, Met- 
ternich, Meyerbeer, Michael Angelo, Moltke, Moses, Mozart, 
Mozart’s operas (special articles), his overtures, sympho- 
nies and manner of performance, Mohammed and Munich. 
The work has been compiled with the utmost care by that 
eminent Wagnerite, Mr, Glasenapp, and will be published 
early next year by Fritzsch, of Leipsic.—London ‘+ Musical 
World.”’ 

Davip’s “SoBIESKI.”—The Paris Grand Opera has 
just accepted a four act opera by David, entitled ‘‘So- 
bieski.’’ The scene for the first act is laid in Cracow, the 
second on a Turkish battlefield, the third in Vienna, and 
the last immediately after the defeat of the Turks before 
Vienna. 

ROCHEFORT-DE WENZEL.—Henry Rochefort is said 
to have completed an opera libretto based on the legend of 
‘*Mazeppa.’’ De Wenzel, a French composer, now living 
in London, will set it to music. 

Lonpon.—At the first of the London Symphony 
Concerts, a week ago last Thursday, C. P. E. Bach’s over- 
ture in F was given in accordance with the original score, 
the harpsichord used being one dated 1771, and lent by 
Messrs. Broadwood. 

A LETTER TO RICHARD WAGNER.—We hear from a 
correspondent who is a prominent member of the Wagner 
Society in London of a curious and amusing contribution to 
. A letter was sent to his house addressed 
o **R. Wagner, Esq.’’ Thinking rightly that it would be 
neither indiscreet nor impertinent to open the letter—as R. 
Wagner, Esq., is understood to have died some years ago— 


our correspondent opened it, hoping, we imagine, that it 


Wagner literature. 


might be a spiritual communication from some one of the 
master’s compeers, who, not having met him in the spirit 
land, thought him to be still alive. Alas! it was not even 


a message from Meyerbeer or Mendelssohn, protesting 





[oD 


against tW agner’s estimate ot e rors r’s abilities ; ; noteven a 
challenge to a ghostly combat ; not even from some critical 
Rip Van Winkle who had never heard of his death (though, 
were we inclined at the moment to paradox, we should say 
that certain critics of this order imagine Wagner to be dead 
when he is really living), No; it was merely a printed cir- 
cular from a gentleman who wished to secure the patronage 
of R. Wagner, Esq., for the excellent beef, mutton and 
kidneys of which he was a purveyor. We shall neither 
offer any conjectures as to the origin of the ludicrous mis- 
take nor draw any inferences as to the belief in Wagner's 
vitality shown by the enterprising butcher.—London ‘* Mu 
sical World.” 

PARIS.—Two novelties have lately been produced 
in Paris, ‘ 
with music by Charles Lecocq, at the Folies Dramatiques, 
and ‘*Miss Helyett,’’ a three act »peretta, by Edmund 


L’Egyptienne,’’ an opéra comique 1n three acts, 


Audran, at the Bouffes Parisiens. The first of these is of : 
noisy and spectacular kind, ill suited to the talent of he 
composer ; the second has astory which is likely to exclude 
it from all theatres which do not adopt the Parisian stand- 
ard of decency. The music is clever, though not rising to 
the level of Audran’s best works. 

A DUET BY SCHUMANN, — The ‘ Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt’”’ publishes a little vocal duet entitled ‘* Som 
merruh,”’ by Robert Schumann, which has been disinterred 
from the pages of a musical almanac published by Schad, 
of Niirnberg, in 1850, and which seems to have been en 
tirely overlooked or forgotten by the editors of Schumann's 
works. Some letters of Schumann to the publisher leave 
no doubt of the genuineness of the composition and fur- 
nish an interesting proof of the care with which he selected 
his words, for finding some lines of the original poem to 
give ‘‘a rather sensuous turn” to it, he substituted two 
other lines, apparently of his own writing, in order to pre- 
serve the harmony of the picture suggested to him by the 
opening couplet. 

P' ISITION.—An organist and music teacher can get 
good position in a large city. Must have experience 


as organist. Address ** Organist,’’ care of this paper. 





JUST OUT: 


Novellette No. 2in A Major. 


FOR PIANO. 
BY OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 
Retail Price, 50 Cents. 
To be had at all music dealers, and at the office of THE 
MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth Street, New York 





THE “OPERA” PIANO. 
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Our BRIC-A-BRAC CABINET UPRIGHT  - 


OUR LATEST ADDITIONS 





Prices, Catalogue and Terms upon Application. 


most salable 


THE “OPERA” 


OLIAN ECHO PEDAL and 


PIANO is one of the 


in the market. The 


styles of cases are new and unique 


and attract more than ordinary at- 
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Professiona! Cards. 


MEITROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East i4th Street, New York. 








The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 

forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. | 

Successtul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 

the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Promineat among them are: 

Dupievy Bock, 

Acoert R. Parsons, 
Director of Pianoforte 
Department, 

Haury Rowe Sxariucey, 

Suras G. Prarrt, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 

62" Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


The Janko’ Conservatory of Music. 


To be Opened January 1, 1891. 


Grovce H, Greene, 
Currorp A. ScuMmIDT, 
Cuas, Ronerts, Jr., 
L. A. Russecr, 
Erecxa Urassi, 





RICHARD HANSMANN, Director. 





Pianos with Janko Keyboard will be on exhibition and 
for sale. New Keyboards will be attached to any piano. 

For all information in regard to the new Keyboard 
and instruction upon the same, address or call on 


EMIL K. WINKLER, 


137 East 17:h St eet, New York, 


Where the Janké Keyboard will be on exhibition and 
by Richard 


demonstrated daily from a to r. M 


Hansmann and Robert Gebler. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogues 
mailed (ree on application. 

ALBERT E. RUFF, Director, 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Alto, open for Concert Engagements, 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


ELEANOR WARNER EVEREST, 
Authorized representative of the Marcnest 

Meruop. Professor of Singing in the National Con- 

servatory. Residence, 66 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mas. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicar Covniar, a5 B. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 

Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
Woxrsonn, 93: Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


CHARLES PALM, 


Violinist, 
53 St. Mark's Place, New York. 


Muse. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York. 


A. FARINI'S 
Musica. Strupio—Vocar, No. 23 East 17th Street. 
Specialty: Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
eception hours from 1 to 6 P.M. 
JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 

methods taught. Address, care of this office. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co, 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 73d St., New York. 





Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 8ad st., New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Ifstruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mae. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th St., New York, 








ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat Tracuer, 
128 East o6th Street, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 








CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. 


HENRY RUSACK, 
Teacher of Singing, 
100 East Eighty-tirst Street, New York 


W. J. LAVIN, 


Tenor. 





Oratorio and Concert. Address care of 
L. M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





Catalogue mailed 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
1088 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


IOLONCELLO VIRTU960, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street 








Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano aNd Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Billow. 
10 East 16th Street, New Vork. 





BY W. M. DERTHICK. 
ws remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, and in its improved form contains the tollow- 
ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians of 
this country and Europe : 

1.—A complete history of music. 

2.—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 

4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
prominent characters in music, past and present. 

5 —Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 

8.—Complete Dictionary of Important 
Works, Instruments and Institutions. 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical 
Composers. 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
any to whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Musical 


Artists and 


| GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


| Concert and Masie Teachers’ Agency, 
| LINKSTRASSE, 
GERMANY. 


31 
| BERLIN, 


|J. F. VON DER H EIDE. 
Voice Culture and Singing y : 
Address STEINWAY HAI i. New York 
Residence 305 West 14th Street, New York. 


| 
| FRANK DE RIALP, 
| Vocal Teacher, ’ j 

33 Union Square, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharw enka 
| and Ernst Rudorff, will accept purils in Piano and 


| Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


|MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. ROOD 
—— 





| NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. 


THEY ARE SELLERS AND YOU 
| WANT THEM. 


There may be something in it. 


" ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANY, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 2 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA'S 





Conservatory of Musie, 


COMBINED WITH 


A SEMINARY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 





HE CONSERVATORY occupies the most spacious apartments and Concert 
Hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated 
building Potsdamer Str., No. 21 A. 
Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, 
particularly for Piano Instruction, is due to the director's employment of the 


very best of prominent artists only as teachers. 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


ART OF MUSIC are being taught under the closest personal supervision of 


Professor SCHARWENKA. 





NOVELLO, EWER & GO.,_¥EW YORK and Lonvon. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. wenriiiii” torus 





No. BACH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
1,2 and 3. Each c ont aining 20 |] 20. Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 1-5 32. Sixty-five National Scotch 
Compositions. The samebound | 21. Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 6-9. Dances. : 
in one volume. 22. Genrebilder (Op. 13). 3. Sixty-six National Scotch 
HANDEL. In one volume, bound. Dances. 
; = J. RHEINBERGER,. 34. Sixty-nine National Scotch 
4,5and6, Each containing 24 : P Dances 
Compositions. The same bound | 23. Seven Compositions. In one volume 
in one volume. 24. Eleven Compositions. , 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


25. Seven Compositions. 
In one volume. 


RUDOLF ALTSCHUL, 





In one volume, bound. 








In one volume 


7,8and9. Each containing 15 BERTHOLD TOURS. 38. Pitty Hungarian National 
. ‘ Songs. 
— oi same bound in] 45 a Juvenile Album (Duets). ongs 
10, 11 and 12. Each containing 16 J. MOSCHELES. ANATOLE LIADOFF. 
Gavottes, &c, The same bound | 27. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. Eight Compositions, 
in one volume. acteristic Duets), Book 1. 42. Four Compositions. 
SCHWEIZER. 28. gee oo Godt ed Char- | 43. Seven Compositions, 
. _ _ acteristic 8), 0K 2. VC 
16. Eight Scottish Airs, Duets. In one volume. Te Pe 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. CESAR CUI. 
17. Nine Compositions. 29. Nine Compositions 44. Thirteen Compositions. 
18. Nine i ompositions. 30. Ten Compositions. a 45. Seven Compositions. 
19. Ten Compositions. 31. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. 


In one volume. 


Price, each number, 40 cents; each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 £. 17th St. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


i Organ, Theory and Orchestra. 








EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Chora 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction, 

118 East 17th Street, New York, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court), 








and Concert), Piano, 

Annual Dues, $50. 
Cost of living in good families, 8150 annually, Pupils 
have free admission to the celebrated Loh Concerts of 


School for the Voice (Opera 


the Court Opera, as well as to the General Rehearsals 
of the Opera. Prospectus free at all music stores and 
from the Secretary. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 





MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full in‘cormation, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
CARL FAELTEN, Actixc Director, 
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DECEMBER 3, 1890. 


Tue Musica Courier 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg to announce that under date of May 29th, 1890, 


they were honored by the appointment of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 


The Queen of England, 


And on the 18th day of June, 1890, by the appointment of Piano 
Manufacturers to Her Royal Highness 


The Princess ot Wales, 


And also on the 4th day of October, 1890, by the appointment 
of Piano Manufacturers to His Royal Highness 


The Prince ot Wales. 


STEINWAY & SONS take pleasure in presenting in the follow- 
ing pages facsimiles of the various Royal Patents, to which the 


kind attention of the musical public is hereby directed. 


STEIN WAY SONS, 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-111 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 


HUROPEAN DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY HALL, STEINWAY PIANOFABRIK, 


15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. | HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, « 


——S= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. + 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 











ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


PIANO MANUFACTURER, 


DRESDEN, CERMANY. 


Established 1797. Fifteen Prize Medals. Oldest Piano Factory in Germany. 
Powerful Tone. Agreeable Touch. Durability Guaranteed. 
THOUSANDS OF THESE PIANOS IN USE IN AMERICA, 


GRAND # UPRIGHT PIANOS || 


AT PRICES WHICH WILL ENABLE AGENTS TO MAKE HANDSOME PROFITS. 


a 
/\ 


is 





AGENTS WANTED in the Larger Cities of the United States. 


== The lroici, 


———= Soe 
= THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


> UPRIGHT PIANOSZ< 


ae 7 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 





am 
A 


ps "pRESCOTT 
B. ses J q F) 





SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
ESTABLISHED 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., ““*tssc°" 


CONCORD, IW. Ez. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Pra TERN ' Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
' 26 Warren St., New York. 












NEWYORK Sole Agents for the : 
States and Canada. 










Incorporated s 


1990, P 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. # SQUARE 


——ual + + Bee 1 






ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY; 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NRW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1880 
INCORPORATED 1885, 


THE 


~ | Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 











Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant in tone, 
reasonable in price, fully 
warranted, 








APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


(Perer Dvurry, President.) 
Factory: East 134th St., 


Retween Linc 
ander 


In and Alex 
AVes, 


—— =S— —SS=-—_—~” 
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This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Ce 


BosTow, NEW TORE, 


NEw Yorn =z. 
CELICAGO. 


ys ESTABLISHED 1846, 





LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masi Bagraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 





LEIPsiIc, 
GERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


-: Americans 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMANN 











AUFFERMANN «& CoO., 


211 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through, 


Imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. Modern Fancy 


Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. Stained 


Consoles, Moldings, &c. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 


Wo. 563. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 64.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Oopies, Ten Cents. 


. RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 














PER INCH. 
Three Months..........-.. $20.00 | Nine Months. ......... ...860.00 
Gee ME Meccecucsevce cess 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. Mm. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, of money orders. 














NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 18g. 








Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Ortro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O, BROWN, Associate Epiror,. 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN EB, HALL, Wasrern Representative. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOverSrrasse, Leresic. 








EVERY COPY OF THIS ISSUE (DECEMBER 3) SHOULD 
CONTAIN FOUR (4) SUPPLEMENTS, WITH FOUR POR- 
TRAITS ON EACH, MAKING SIXTEEN (16) PORTRAITS 
IN ALL, BESIDES THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE BODY 
OF THE PAPER. 

SEE THAT YOUR PAPER CONTAINS THEM. 

SOS 

T is with pardonable pride that we refer to the par- 
| ticular features of this issue of THE MUSICAL 
CouRteR, The paper speaks in unmistakable terms 
for itself, and we are sure that our readers will appre- 
ciate the excellence of the work presented in the four 
supplements. The portraits are all expressly pre- 
pared from original photographs and are printed on 
extra fine paper and are well worthy of preservation. 

Aside from the interest that naturally attaches to a 
collection of artists’ likenesses such as this, we would 
ask the consideration of the trade to our statement 
that THE MusicaL COURIER is pre-eminently ‘he music 
paper of the United States, besides being ‘the music 
trade paper. The value of such a paper to the trade 

a paper circulated among the highest class of musi- 
cians and musical people—is evidently appreciated by 
the kind patronage that we have received during the 
year 1890-—by all odds the most successful year of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER’S eleven years’ existence. 

E hear that since the Gem failure and the Beatty 
W indictment another Washington, N. J., organ- 
concern—one of the small manufacturers—is in finan- 


cial difficulties. There is nothing in the stencil 


racket. 


T. SPERRY, who is interested in the manufac- 
R. ture of the Manning piano, is in correspondence 
with the Board of Trade of Reading, Pa., in relation 
to the location of a piano factory in that town. He 
asks in his letter what inducements Reading would 
otter if he were to establish a piano factory there and 


employ 150 men. 
-_ 


HARLES W. BERGEN, 56 Wall-st., Trenton, N. J., 
¥ desires to know what the Nilson piano is. The 
Nilson is a stencil piano, as there is no Nilson, 
and the factory is really a branch of James & Holm- 


strom, At one time we were under the impression 


that Nilson was the real name of Holmstrom and 
that Holmstrom was the real name of Nilson, but we 
are now so mixed up in the matter that we must be 
excused from defining the situation to a T. We 
know that as a firm there is no such concern as Nil- 
son & Co. Quensecontly, stencil. 
= 
HE Burdett Organ Company, Limited, of Erie, Pa., 
was Officially dissolved on Tuesday, November 
25, by mutual consent, and the affairs will be settled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
ment, 


See advertise- 


MPORTANT improvements are about finished in 
] the basement of the building of T. F. Kraemer & 
Co., 105 East Fourteenth-st., the piano stool and cover 
firm, who have enlarged their establishment and will 
exhibit the largest stock of imported Swiss music 
boxes ever seen in this country, ~ 





URING the presence in this country of Mr. J. N. 
Merrill, of the London branch of the Smith 
American Ofgan Company, the latter made an arrange- 
ment with the Taber Organ Company, of Worcester, 
for 360 organs to be shipped to London for a special 
trade, It is highly probable that Mr. Merrill will be 
here again early next year in connection with an im- 
portant matter relating to the Smith American piano. 
THER creditors of J. T. Seely, Paterson, N. J., 
should follow the example of Jewett & Co., the 
Leominster piano manufacturers, who have just sued 
Seely for $125 on a promissory note. The proceed- 
ings of Seely in his insolvency transactions should be 
thoroughly ventilated before court and no creditors 
should settle with him on the outside or on the quiet. 
Cases like Seely’s are entirely too frequent to admit 
of conciliatory tactics and the piano and organ trade 
can benefit itself greatly by exposing every question- 
able bankruptcy case. 


T a meeting of the creditors of the Gem Organ 
Company, of Washington, held at Belvidere, N. 
J., Edward Plotts offered to assume the indebtedness 
of the company at 50 cents on the dollar, The offer 
was accepted, and Daniel Spangerberg was appointed 
trustee. The business will be conducted by Mr. 
Plotts under the old name as the Gem Organ and 
Piano Company, and will_of course continue its sten- 
it racket. As it must inevitably fail again, it is our 
most ardent hope and wish that those concerns who 
will credit it will «get left,” as all creditors of stencil 
concerns are sure, in the long run, to suffer from their 
transactions with the illegitimate class of piano and 
organ men known as stencilers, 


APERS have been filed (the official announcement 
P to follow) incorporating the Henning Piano 
Company, of New York, for the purpose of making 
the “Henning” piano. The explanation in last 
week's MUSICAL COURIER has induced the gentlemen 
interested in the manufacture of these instruments to 
remove any possibility of identifying them with 
stencil instruments, and with that end in view they 
have decided to organize a separate and distinct cor- 
poration to manufacture the “ Henning” piano. 

That is the proper course to pursue and THE 
MusIcAL COURIER is prepared to receive congratula- 
tions for its latest succcss in clearing up the stencil 
atmosphere. 





ESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS should send some- 
M one to the Casino to look after a little 9? up 
|right that is standing on three casters in the free 
| cloak checking room. It is often piled high with 
coats and hats, and is in a most dilapidated condition 


generally. It should be covered up or put out of 


| 


sight, because it makes piano people laugh when they 
|see it in connection with the program underline 
| «Chickering piano used here.” The attention of Mr, 





Gildemeester has frequently been called to this up- 
right, but evidently, for sinister and adumbrated 
reasons, which no other being in this polarly de- 
pressed planet can define, Mr. Mildegeester pays no 
heed to it, and permits the upright to remain as 
described. We consider it our duty to call the par- 
ticular attention of the makers of the instrument to 
its isolated and undignified predicament and recom- 
mend its removal in the interests of the American 
aristocracy. 
-_— 
HERE is a lady in this country engaged in piano 
manufacturing, as the following letter will in- 
dicate : 
Bincuamton, N. Y., November 25, 1890, 

Editors Musical Courier : 

Inclosed you will find check for Musica Courter. Allow me to say 
that I enjoy THe Musica, Courier as well as did my husband, the late 
Peter Thomson ; would not be without it. I am running the piano busi- 
ness alone and giving it my personal attention. Am meeting with splen- 
did success and cannot turn them out fast enough to fill all orders. 


I am yours respectfully, Mrs. E. A. THomson, 
Thomson Piano Factory 


HE parties projecting the Mendelssohn piano en- 
terprise, at Elizabeth, near McKeesport, Pa., are 
out with this announcement : 

The Mendelssohn plan of lots is on the boom. The piano works are 
going up rapidly.and people are every day becoming more firmly con- 
vinced that this is to be one of the prosperous towns of the valley. The 
proprietors of the plan are just now offering special inducements to those 
who will buy lots and build houses onthematonce. It is worth your while 
to look into this matter, If you want a home of your own no more favora- 
ble location than this can be found anywhere, and the prices and terms 
cannot be duplicated. If desiring to buy and build as an investment this 
is the place for you, for a large population will soon make an active de- 
mand for dwelling houses. Don’t overlook Mendelssohn. J. L. Delong, 
of McKeesport, is the agent, but a special agent is on the ground daily, 
with full particulars. 

Great care seems always to be exercised in with- 
holding the names of the piano men interested in this 
scheme, and for a reason we are not able to fathom. 


T is difficult to answer all inquiries in all their vari- 
| ous phases, but we shall do our best even with 
the following : 

RipGeway, Pa., November 19, 1890 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Will you please state in your issue whether the following parties manu- 
facture pianos or do they handle stencil goods? Are their goods fair? 
Viz., Cable & Sons, New York ; Calenberg & Vaupel, New York. Please 
answer. INQUIRER. 

« Inquirer” asks in his letter not to have his name 
mentioned and we shall not do so, although we sug- 
gest that inquirers should always show a willingness to 
sign their published letters. There is nothing wrong in 
all these thousands of inquiries. People at a distance 
from New York, or, as to that, people near here, who 
desire information ‘on stencil subjects are merely 
using this medium in a straightforward pursuit, and 
therefore the names should always be signed, although 
when the signature is sent in as a matter of good faith 
we always publish the letter of inquiry. Now as to 
the questions. 

We believe'Calenberg & Vaupel are still manufactur- 
ing pianos. They have been overleaped by young and 
progressive people and have hidden themselves in a 
kind of obscurity, and for that reason we are unable 
to get at the real facts in the case. But we believe 
they are still making pianos. Anyone ordering from 
them a Calenberg & Vaupel piano would, if they filled 
the order, get a genuine, legitimate piano and would 
be treated properly. 

Cable & Sons are stencilers from “’way back.” They 
will put on any kind of stencil. The latest we have 
come across from their stencil mill isa piano called the 
“Fifth Avenue,” but they will stencil « Third Avenue” 
or ‘ Thirty-first Street Piano” or “ Bowery” or in fact, 
any kind of name. They have a large factory and the 
piano is known as the bottom of the list in quality. 
Stencil pianos are always low grade _ institutions. 
Manufacturers who make a good class of instruments 
will not stencil all these bum names and humbug high 
flown titles on them. There is a great deal of justifi- 
able pride about the production of a good piano. 
Remember also that stencilers cannot warrant their 
pianos, and if they do the warranty amounts to nothing, 
as you cannot trace the piano from its name. See? 





| 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 

















edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Ly W ENGL re} LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
LIVE PIP NO WANTED. 




















ment of all ieading artists. 











amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C te GEORGE STREET, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, U1. 
iano Manufacturers. 

r LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


head ad a ¢ 0d 6, lees 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EX: EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. | THE V0 ( ALION () R l AN 
THe STHRILING CO. : 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


F ACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. | World of the Nineteenth Century. 


| The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 


PAUL U L G. M i H L | i & S 0 N S, A A OE ee, ee 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISAG TNAILAVSG ONY 

















TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


: MASON & RISCE§, 
G ran d be | an OS Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
Of the very Highest Grade. 


; Containing the following Patented Improvements FoR CATA ey . 
= Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano OT, 
i Muffler, Harmonic Seale, y PR O 
Pz Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, fo 
oe Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and Vie Reh 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


ee : ae a IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. fo ont Wt tie ks 
“ 
161, 463, $465 161 Wes Woh Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. Ra USA: 


pga J. & 6. a PIANOS. 


a ae GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. a 
| OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 85,000 
PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 
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BEHNING & SONS FAIL. 


Wm. Tonk, Assignee—Creditors 
Meet To-Day. 


EFORE Mr 

B last May he gave an interest in the business of 
Behning & Son to his two sons, Albert and Gustave, 
and changed the name from Behning & Son to Behn- 


Henry Behning, Sr., left for Europe 


ing & Sons. Henry Behning, Jr., his oldest son, had 
for anumber of years been the junior partner. The firm 
made an assignment to Wm. Tonk, of the well-known 
firm of Wm. Tonk & Brother, on Saturday last, giving 
preferences for $14,680, as follows: Max Tonk, $550; 
Wm. Tonk & Brother, $8,125; Margareta Wendland, 
mother-in-law of Henry Behning, Jr., $4,000; Jacob 
Doll, $1,000, and Henry Bock, $1,005. These are all 
represented by the 

The merchandise 


preferences for cash loans as 
amounts appended to each name. 
creditors consist of the various supply houses, chiefly 
piano material firms and lumber and varnish houses, 
most of them, however, figuring in comparatively 
small amounts, the lumber and varnish houses being 
the heavier creditors. 

Bills Mount 
Morris Bank, the Bank Twelfth 
Ward Bank, the total bank indebtedness running up 
to about $25,000, but nearly all covered by notes of 
which the greater volume will be paid if the banks 


the 
of Harlem and the 


receivable were discounted by 


will display a willingness to accommodate the dealers 
who are the makers of the same. The notes must be 
renewed, as most of them were given with that un- 
derstanding. 

«& 


$50,186 ; 


On January 1, 1890, the statement of Behning 


Son showed assets of $128,097 ;: liabilities, 


net worth, $77,911; annual business, $175,000 and 
over, 
THE CAUSES OF THE FAILURE, 
Operating under the impression that they had an 


understanding with a large Western house to take 
such a large number of pianos during 1890 as would 
greatly and suddenly increase their trade this year, 
Behning & Son, late in 1889 and during the early 
months of this year, purchased large invoices of ma- 
stocked an extent that their 


vecame congested, 


terial and up to such 
factory | 
have been based upon a misunderstanding, and the or- 
ders for the instruments failed to come to hand, and 
the firm found themselves suddenly embarrassed, a 
condition of affairs Henry Behning, Jr.,was compelled to 
face single handed, as his father was at that time in 
Europe. He managed to bridge matters over safely, as 
his line of credit remained intact and no difficulties 
were anticipated, when suddenly the Wall Street flurry 
closed up the available bank resources, and this, to- 
gether with the troubles ensuing from the strike and 
the partial cessation of manufacturing, precipitated 
the assignment, 


The Futare. 


Behning & Sons have succeeded, during many years 





The contract proved to | 


creating a trade mark value for their name that will 
necessarily be considered as the chief element in the 
arrangement of the future affairs of the company. 
There are many Behning agents all over the country 
who have made the name valuable for themselves, 
and consequently for the firm, and necessarily in this 
matter for the creditors, and it behooves the latter 
to do their utmost to come to a rapid settlement of 
the affairs of Behning & Sons in order not to jeopardize 
the value of the trade mark. 

We do not apprehend that there will be any inordi- 
nate delay in arranging the affairs of the firm, who 
should be enabled to continue business at once, if 
possible, in order to get the benefit of the holiday 
trade now upon us. 

The probability is that a new concern, to be known 
as the Behning Piano Company or Behning & Sons 


Piano Company, will be organized by the present 





members of the firm, exclusive of Mr. Henry Behning, | 
| the fall trade in his section and backed his enthusiasm with a substantial 


Sr., who will probably retire from active business. 
Creditors’ Meeting. 
The following circular has just been issued : 
Law Office of Lacuman, MorGentuau & Go-psmiTn, } 


Tribune Building, No. 154 Nassau-st., 
New York, November 29, 1890. } 


Dear Sir—You are respectfully invited to attend a meeting of the 
creditors of the firm of Behning & Sons, to be held at our office on Wed- 


nesday, December 3, 1890, at 3 p.m. Yours respectfully, 
LACHMAN, MORGENTHAl 
— DECKER BROTHERS have a system of 
advertising that appeals to the best and most 
elevated taste of the community, and the result of it 
can be found in the class of trade that is constantly 


attracted to their product, consisting of the most 
cultivated people of the country. 


& Govtpsmirn. 








The Trade. 


E. A. Forbush has opened a piano wareroom at Spencer, Mass. 
Julius Friederich, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in town last week. 
The Yohn Brothers, of Harrisburg, Pa., were in town last Saturday. 
Miller & Connor is the name of a new music house at Lonacoming, 
Md 
M. L 
Mass. 


Caswell opens new piano ‘and organ rooms at Malden, 


Thomas Morgan opens a store in the new Habicht Block, Johns- 


town, Pa, 


had. In spite of the dull times, the new styles of organs which the com- 
pany has just got out, and which were designed by Brattleboro men, 
Messrs. Haskins and Boynton, are taking with unprecedented favor with 
the trade.—Brattleboro ‘* Reformer.” 


—H. B. Nickerson, of New Bedford, Mass., is out with another piano 
tuning pin device. Mr. Nickerson is endowed with many ideas, but their 
practicability and feasibility are not sufficiently demonstrated to invest 
capital in them. 


—Charles Drumheller, for the past five years with Balnier & Weber, 
St. Louis, has gone into business on his own account at 1223 Olive-st., in 
that city. He handles the Mason & Hamlin line of instruments and the 
Neuman Brothers organs and sheet music. 

—Mr. E. Devereaux is the manager of the new Cluett & Sons branch 
house at North Adams, Mass.; Mr, M. E. Barrett is the piano salesman ; 
Mr. Fred. Lyons has charge of the sheet music department. All three 
of these men have started in to make records. 

A new music firm is about to be established in this city by Messrs. J. 
H. McKannon, George D. Jarvis and W. S. McKannon, who have had 
considerable experience in connection with the other music houses. 
They will probably locate somewhere on Church-st., Burlington, Vt.— 
** Burlington Ex.” 


Mr. Harold A. Booth, of Camden, N.J., was in New York city last 


| week, accompanied by Mr. Raymond Mason, a son of R. C. Mason, who is 


being brought up in the piano business. Mr. Booth is enthusiastic about 
order for Sohmer pianos. 


—At the Jefferson Market Court last Monday Maud H. Rosetter, lately 


| bookkeeper for S. T. Gordon, piano and music dealer, at 13 East Four- 


| position, but she cruelly abused 


| to the greatest degree of perfection in the Everett. 


teenth-st., was held in $1,000 for examination on the charge of stealing 

She was formerly one of Lydia Thompson's 
Mr. Gordon in a spirit of charity gave her the 
heart and the cash 


$250 from the cash drawer. 
troupe of British blondes. 
his kindness of 
drawers. 

Mr. Thomas Fielding, the Water-st. music dealer, did very well on 
Saturday for St. Luke’s Hospital, with nickel in the slot scheme 
The sum of $51.20 was taken in for the music thus disposed of, and the 
money will all go for the benefit of the institution named, having been 
paid over to Treasurer James J. Logan this morning. It may be added 
that “St.’’ Fielding won a wager on the amount taken in, for some 
person made a bet with him that the sum would not reach $50.—New- 
burgh (N. Y.) ‘* News.”” 

Alexander Ross, of Allegheny, advertised the 
“Mr. H. B. Brockett, Jr., the well-known and popular singer and teacher, 
purchased a beautiful Everett piano for his new home, in the East End, 
last week. In choosing the Everett Mr. Brackett but emphasizes the 
opinion of all our leading musicians who have seen and heard it, which is 


that all the qualities requisite to a strictly first-class piano are brought up 
Purchasers who want 


his 


following last week 


| the best should not fail to see them at the warerooms of Alex. Ross, 137 


Robert Irwin has begun the manufacture of guitars and mandolins at | 


La Crosse, Wis 

G. D. Cole, the piano man at Muncie, Ind., is going into the manu- 
facture of guitars 

Mr. Kar! Fink has been confined to his home for some days on account 
of a very severe cold 


~The Needham organ took the highest award at the recent Georgia | 


State Fair for best pipe top organ. 

Levi A. Young, of Schenectady, has bought out the piano and the 
sheet music business of W, J. Curtis, of that town. 

At the Georgia State Fair just closed at Macon, Ga., the Packard was 
awarded highest honor for best parlor reed organ. 

—Harry Sanders, of Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, who has been ill, is 
convalescing and is expected to be out in a few days. 

J. F, Barry is doing a good piano and organ trade in Niles, Mich., and 
has lately come to this State and sold Kimball pianos in Orleans Couniy 
How's that? 

M. A. Jackson, an active and popular piano dealer in Chelsea, Mass., 
who is demonstrating that the town is not dead, has removed to new 
warerooms at 390 Broadway, in that town, 

The Shaw Piano Company placed one of their finest concert pianos at 
the disposal of the New York Symphony Club for their entertainment at 
Park Opera House, Erie, Pa., on the evening of November 24. 


W. C, Carpenter, of the Carpenter Organ Company, returned Satur- 


of hard labor and close application to business, in day night from the most successful and encouraging business trip he ever 


Federal-st., Aliegheny. 
—It has been decided that an international exhibition shall be held at 
Moscow in the year 1891. A ukase of the Czar has been issued on the mat- 
ter, and invitations have been addressed to a large number of piano manu- 
facturers, chiefly those residing in France. The Syndical Chamber of 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers recently held a meeting in Paris, and 
appointed a committee to organize a French musical instrument section at 
the exhibition. Among the members of the committee are Mr. Blondel, 
chief of Erard’s factory; Mr. Gesta, of Bord & Co.; Mr. Lyon, of Pleyel 
Wolff & Co.; Mustel, the organ maker ; Mr. Seches, director of the Alex- 
andre Organ Works, and others. Mr. Thibouville-Lamy was appointed 
president of the committee. Reading froma letter received from the Rus- 
sian committee, the president stated that there would be no jury of 
awards, but that a commemorative medal would be sent to each exhibitor 
Applications for space are to be made to the Minister of Finance at St 
Petersburg. It ishighly improbable that any English tirms will take the 
trouble to exhibit, for the Russian tariff on pianos is so hopelessly enor- 
mous that it would be impossible to work up any trade with that country 
—London “ Trades Review.” 
\ TANTED 
tory. 
Address ** Superintendent,” care of Tug Musi 


An assistant superintendent for an out of town piano fac- 
Good pay ; steady work; beautiful city and cheap living 
cAL Ci IF 
FIRST-CLASS salesman wants position with a piano house, whole- 
sale or retail or both, Address “ Piano,’ care of Tuk Musica 
Courter. 
y JANTED—A 
$10,000, as managing partner in a business connected with the piano 
trade, established eight years and paying good profits. Office in New 
York Full investigation courted. Address A. B. C., M 
Courier office. 
yANTED—Someone thoroughly posted in the retail and jobbing 
\ piano and organ trade to interest himself in a solvent business that 
is manufacturing an article which, if properly introduced, is sure to find a 
large sale with firms in the piano and organ trade. Address ‘* Article,”’ 
care of this paper. 
OR SALE.—Burdett Organ Factory, Erie, Pa.; 
&c. Address, C, C, Converse, Erie, Pa. 


first-class business man, good financier, with about 


SICAI 


city. 


machinery, patterns, 





SYMPHONION. | 
pa GREAT NOVELTY. | 





UNLIMITED NUMBER 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 


The very best of all M 





OOOO OOK 
Plays an 


OF TUNES. 


HIT AAI 





84 Steel Tongues. 





THE “VIGTORIA” ORGANETTE, 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


TORII FIO 


Plays a0 UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 
FOI OIIOK 
: Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


JOCK 


usical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes, 


H: PHTHRS & CoO.,, LErrzic, ceRMany, 





Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes, Exportation of all 
kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, 


Illustrations and Price List ou Application. 
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INSTALMENTS. 





Blest paper credit ! last and best supply! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly. 
—Pope. 
OW then, about this instalment business. We 
have all Been so much interested in the strike 
that-we haven’t taken much time to look into the 
agitation started by THE MusicaL CourRteR looking 
towards an increase of first or “cash” payments and 
an increase of the part payments thereafter. The 
good work goes on and the tendency is to reform the 
former methods and to remedy some of the glaring de- 
fects of the old system, Competition still continues 
to be the life of trade and particularly the life of the 
instalment trade—more'’s the pity. 

But some big houses have been looking into the 
affair in sober, serious earnest, and some smaller con- 
cerns have been investigating their running accounts 
and have come to some equally sober and serious 
conclusions, At the same time some manufacturers 
have been investigating the matter on their own 
hook, and the result has been that in the threatened 
dearth of pianos, owing to the labor difficulties, the 
men to whom goods have been shipped have been 
largely those who the manufacturers knew were most 
free from embarrassing instalment complications, 

So the strike, with all its threatened troubles, may 
turn out to be of some substantial good after all. 
“Tt’s an ill wind,” &c., and we shouldn’t be astonished 
if the little zephyr started by us many months ago and 
worked up into avery respectable blow in July last 
should come to be quite a good sized tornado before 
it is finished. 

Not long ago we spoke of the fact that S, Hamilton, 
of Pittsburgh, had effected a radical change in his 
whole instalment business, a change that was duly 
recorded by the most esteemed of our contempo- 
raries after we had announced it and was as duly as- 
sumed by them to be the result of their following our 
example. “But that is another story.” In fact the 
same may be said of most things they claim. Let it 
go at that, and let us see what Samuel Hamilton, he 
of the high house and great girth, hath said : 





To Our AGENTS AND SALESMEN : 

The abuses of the payment system have grown so great 
that we are compelled to revise the rates at which leases 
may be executed. We do this for our mutual good, the 
public, yours and our own. The abuses and losses are so 
many, and it is evident that no argument is necessary to 
convince any sensible mind of the need for improvement. 
While the advantages are so numerous that we feel assured 
all will assist in making the improvement. 

After a good payment is made the customer is better sat- 
isfied and less likely to be tampered with by rival agents, 
who cause dissatisfaction, often causing the return of the 
instrument or trouble making subsequent collections, which, 
of course, keeps the agent out of his commissions or losses 
them altogether, while great loss is entailed upon us by 
long unsettled sales or the recall of instruments in a second 
hand and depreciated condition. For these and other like 





reasons we must adhere strictly to these rates, prefering to 
do less business. if need be, rather than continue the pres. | 
ent unsatisfactory methods. 

We trust you will cheerfully and heartily assist in this 
reformation, and the superior quality of our goods over 
those carried by any other house in the trade cannot but 
assist you in trading with all who are really anxious to 
have a good instrument at a fair price and on reasonable 
terms, from a house whose character is a guarantee to all 
who deal with or through it. These quoted rates are abso- 
lutely the lowest which shall be taken, but higher rates | 
must be sought where possible to obtain them. If some 
extraordinary occasion requires a deviation, the agent will 
receive from 5 to 10 per cent. less commission ; or if one- 
half to double the within rates are obtained, then we shall 
add from 5 to 10 per cent. to his commission credit. 

No lease will be received unless accompanied by all of 
first payment. 

That is not very nicely put together and it should 
have been edited by someone who can write Eng- 
lish, but it means something and the prices and 
terms of pianos that are appended to it evidently 
mean something too. Mr. Hamilton does an exceed- 
ingly large outside trade in Decker Brothers, Knabe, 
Fischer, Estey, Sterling, Pease and New England 
pianos, as well as in Estey, Story & Clark and other 
organs, and a determined stand like this on his part 
will give stability to the whole fight throughout his 
section of the country. 

Other Pittsburgh houses are increasing their rates 





where as big instalment business is handled, with per- 


haps one exception. This exception occurs in the 
Henricks Music Company, representing the « Wheel- 
ock interests” and incidentally the Chickering piano. 
Mr. Henricks told the writer but a short time ago 
that he had not raised his instalment rates, because 
they had never been low. And to substantiate this 
rather unique statement he exhibited a series of in- 
stalment books, the like of which is too seldom seen. 
Not only were the selling prices high, the first pay- 
ments heavy and the instalments above the average, 
but the whole system of recording and following the 
individual accounts was a marvel of conciseness and 
common sense bookkeeping. 

It seems a bold assertion to make, but we venture 
it that not one concern out of 50 doing a piano and 
organ instalment business in the United States can 
tell, without protracted investigation, how they 
stand in their instalment accounts. Come now, isn’t 
that so? Ask yourself. Do you know what propor- 
tion in percentage, in actual figures, of your business 
is done on instalments ? Do you know what percent- 
age of the sum represented in your assets as instal- 
ment leases is due and unpaid? Do you know, as 
you read this, how much there is represented in an 
arrears account? Can you determine this without 
going over your whole books? You should be able 
to know these few things and a lot of other things ; 
you should have a weekly statement made out by 
your bookkeeper that would show you, first, the 
amount of money invested in running instalment 
accounts (the total sum of the face values) ; second, 
the amount invested actually (the cost prices of goods, 
including stools, scarfs, commissions and everything 
else) ; thirdly, how much is actually matured ; fourthly, 
how much of this is inarrears. Then, individually, 
taking each account, how much is each individual, 
who is in arrears, behind time and what is the amount 
of his indebtedness matured. 

Then you can figure your percentage and get an 
actual view of what you are doing in the instalment 
business. Then you can follow each individual ac- 
count and soon pick out the lame ducks. Until you 
do these things you can’t determine where you stand. 
Just try it for yourself once and go on, as suits your 
case, and elaborate a system of your own, 

Here is another letter from D. H. Baldwin & Co, to 
the Emerson Piano Company’s New York branch. It 
is well known to our readers that D. H. Baldwin & 
Co. took a decided stand in the instalment matter 
some time ago, and the present letter is of interest 
as showing that the results have been satisfactory : 


Orrice or D. H. Batpwin & Co., | 
Cincinnati, Ohio, § 


The Emerson Piano Company, 92 Fifth-ave., New York city : 

Dear Strs—We are pleased to receive your kind favor of 
the 25th inst., and to know that your firm is applying those 
principles of business which are essential to success in any 
line to the retailing of pianos. 

You ask for a copy of the formula which we have used in 
correcting the loose tendencies of the instalment business. 
We have no printed formula that we can send you. 

After having carefully observed the course of the instal- 
ment business for several years, and knowing that its 
tendencies were to the injury of all concerned, we simply 
decided that the only business which we would accept must 
be of such kind as would, in our judgment, make it de- 
sirable. 

To that end we raised the standard of payments by re- 
quiring that the first payment on medium class pianos 
should not be less than $50, and subsequent payments not 
less than $15 per month. The cheapest class of pianos we 
allowed to be sold at from $30 to $40 advance payment and 
$10 to $12 per month. 

These terms have been adhered to by us with very satis- 
factory results, our instalment business so far this year 
showing fully 35 per cent. increased product of cash. 

This policy has reduced the number of time sales, but 
with decided advantage so far as profit is concerned. 

You speak of taking steps to coalesce with other dealers. 
We trust you will have good success in doing so. 

There are many evils in the piano business. In our judg- 
ment the worst one is the loose system of credits extended 
by manufacturers to irresponsible dealers. To that we 
attribute most of the evils from which the trade is suffer- 
ing. With best wishes, we remain yours truly, 

Dictated by L. Wulsin. D. H. BALDwIn & Co, 

The remarks about taking steps to coalesce with 
other dealers refer to a suggestion made by Mr, E, P. 
Hawkins, the author of the letter to which the above 
is a reply, and so far nothing of the kind has been at- 
tempted in New York city. Some houses here, in- 
cluding the Emerson Company, have increased their 
rates, with results as ‘satisfactory as those shown 


by D. H. Baldwin & Co,’s statement, but the com- 
petition in New York isso rife that it is beyond all 
posibility to coalesce. There are unfortunately cer- 
tain elements in the New York retail trade that tend 
to the depreciation of retail piano values and the ex- 
tension of the credit system to an extent which makes 
it all but impossible for reputable houses to compete ; 
but these same houses must maintain a freedom to 
meet the competition as nearly as possible, and any 
combination looking toward a stated rate of payments 
is quite out of the question, 
More next week, 


CHICACO COTTACE STENCIL. 


_ 
LETTER from Saginaw, Mich., makes the follow- 
A inquiry : 

What do you know of an organ stenciled ‘‘ Cable—Saginaw, Mich.,” 
sold by J. F. Barrows? 

It is probably an organ made by the Chicago Cot+ 
tage Organ Company, a company which has at its 
head two gentlemen called Cable, which makes it a 
bicipitally conducted concern—a double header, as it 
were. Not having any consideration for such ethics 
in trade as should guide all business men who desire 
to enter the kingdom of the righteous without losing 
any of the benefits that actually accrue to good peo- 
ple here below, they put other names upon their 
organs than the one name through and by which they 
are known to the trade and the community of com- 
merce, and it consequently happens that organs 
made by their company—the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company—parade as bastard organs under false, il- 





legitimate and misleading names, such, for instance, 
as ‘‘ Cable—Saginaw, Mich.” 

There is no Cable organ factory. 

There is no Cable organ factory at Saginaw. 

There is no Cable organ factory in Saginaw, Mich, 

The organ called « Cable—Saginaw, Mich.,” is, there- 
fore, a stencil fraud organ. 

Being such, it has no musical value, as stencil in- 
struments are the lowest and trashiest rubbish put 
together in the land. 

All buyers are herewith warned not to touch sten- 
cil rubbish under a penalty of getting less value than 
the money they pay out represents. 

Dealers should not handle such stuff; it brings 
them into bad repute, and they are only injuring 
themselves and the future of their business by buy- 
ing and selling stencils. 

Manufacturers should not identify themselves with 
that kind of business, as it is not legitimate. 

Avaunt thee, stencil ! 


Arrest of an Embezzler. 





HE SWINDLED THE JESSE FRENCH PIANO COMPANY OvuT OF 
$16, 000. 


Str. Lovuts, Mo., November 27. 

OHN G. MORSE was placed in jail late last 

evening by Deputy Sheriff Al Collins on a warrant 

charging him with having embezzled $16,000 from the 

Jesse French Piano Company, 904 Olive-st. The accused is 

well connected and is the son of John H. Morse, of Vine- 

land, Jefferson County, Mo., who was at one time the Re- 
publican candidate for Congress in the Tenth District. 

Business speculations and gambling are the causes of 
young Morse’s downfall. Morse had been in the employ of 
the company 11 months. About a week ago Morse came to 
this city and informed his employers that he had been de- 
frauding them and asked that an investigation be made. 
He was immediately placed in charge of two private de- 
tectives and taken to a room on Pine-st., between Eighth 
and Ninth, and was kept there until yesterday. 

The investigation revealed the fact that a great many of 
his sales were bogus. He had been in the habit of order- 
ing a piano, having it delivered, and by means of forgery 
executing a fraudulent chattel mortgage, and then having 
the mortgage recorded. Although the investigation is not 
yet finished, it is found that the amount obtained by Morse 
in his 11 months’ service will foot up nearly $16,000.—Chi- 


cago ‘Daily News.” 


WW ANTED—Situation by a first-class piano tuner and repairer in ware- 
room, New York or Chicago. Sober and reliable man ; best of ref- 
erences. Address ‘* Tuner,” care Musica Courter. 

CTION REGULATOR WANTED-—A good action regulator who 
wants a steady job out of town, fine piano to..work on, regular 

pay, good wages, Address, ‘‘ Regulator,” care of this office, 
RETAIL SALESMAN, who is acquainted in Harlem and vicinity, 
and who can also influence any retail trade from the towns about 
New York, is wanted at a factory in the northern part of the city. He 
must have sufficient confidence in himself to be prepared to work for $20 
per week and expenses and a commission on his sales, None others need 





apply. Address, ‘* Cash,’’ this office, 
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WE'RE ALL IN IT. 


_—— a) 


ND it came to pass in the time that was known as 
A the autumn of the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety that certain of the 
workingmen who were called the varnishers got on 
their ears and said unto each other that they were 
working with too much zeal and for too long a time 
per diem, which signifies by the day. 

And they said that the hours of their labor bore so 
hard upon them that they had not enough of time to 
spare in which they might read, or play billiards, or 
visit the art galleries, or work up their records at the 
bowling alleys, or consume malt and _ spirituous 
liquors, according as was the taste and capacity of 
each one. 

And so they determined that they would ask of 
their masters that they should work an hour less per 
diem than was their custom, and provided in their 
request that they should nevertheless receive the 
same compensation as had been their due theretofore. 

And they sent a message bearing this meaning to 
their masters, and all of them heard it and said unto 
themselves different things. And many of the things 
that they said it is not given to man to print, accord- 
ing to the laws of our land. 

And one man said unto himself and his fellows that 
as it was the time of the year when their business 
was most prosperous it would behoove them to give 
to the men what they asked, to the end that they 
might not jeopardize their trading and call upon 
themselves the condemnation of those who repre- 
sented them elsewhere, and to the end that they 
might not lose many shekels, And these things were 
said by other men unto themselves and unto their 
fellows, and they told to the workingmen that they 
would yield to their demands, although they liked 
not to do so, 

And the workingmen said unto each other: 
«Verily, we are in it,” and they were glad. 

And the masters who had yielded to their working- 
men found that their business waxed large, and they 
labored with their workingmen and said to them that 
they must give more hours to their shops, for which 
they would receive extra pay, and behold, straight- 
away the workingmen forgot that they wished to de- 
vote more time to reading, and to playing billiards, 
and to visiting the art galleries, and to working up 
their records at the bowling alleys—and they forgot 
all other things save the consumption of malt and 
spiritous liquors, and they worked until late into the 
night and received extra pay. 

And their masters said unto each other “ Verily, we 
are in it,” and they were glad. 

But there were other masters who said to them- 
selves that they would run their own shops according to 
the time they thought best, and this time was not the 
time that the workingmen asked, nor was it the over- 
time of the first masters, but it was ¢Acir time and 
therefore they thought it was right. 

And others laid the first finger of theif right hand 
upon the side of their nostrils and exclaimed: “ This 
is a cinch—but let it not be told in Gotham. For is 
it not true that our trade is dull and the money due 
us of large amount, and can we not save now this 
weekly pay roll and use up the stock which we 
have gathered during the season of hot summer? 
And can we not refuse more credit to those who 
represent us in other places and thus reduce their due 
to us?” 

And they smiled and said: “Verily we are in it,” 
and they were glad. 

Still others of the masters had many divers reasons 
why they would withstand the demands of the work- 
ingmen, and they assembled together and_ said _pleas- 
ant things one unto another, and smote their breasts 
and their companions’ breasts, and cried @iut that the 
workingmen were unfair and that they@ere unjust 





and that they wished to assert themselves as being 
themselves the masters, and they said : ‘ We will not 
have these things thus,” and they banded themselves 
together and swore eternal fealty, and swore at the 
workingmen, and they said that all good masters must 
fight under their banner, else would they not be good 
masters. 

And they congratulated each other and said “ Verily, 
we are in it,” and they felt great joy in their combined 
strength. 

And some of the brethren were selected to visit 
the first named masters to labor with them and to 
expound the doctrine of their brotherhood, and to 
condemn the action of the workingmen and to bring 
these first named masters into the brotherhood, 
promising them many things and much glory. And 
some went in and were enamored of the glory of their 
membership. 

And they shouted as men redeemed, “ Verily, we 
are in it!” and they went downstairs to contribute to 
the rent of their meeting place. 

And there was a newspaper in the land which lifted 
up its voice and said of those things, “ This is true” 
and * This is not true,” and “ Such things have hap- 
pened.” Whereupon some of those about whom it 
had been said “ this thing is true" and some of those 
about whom it had been said “this thing is not true” 
and all of those about whom it had been said “ these 
things have happened "—all of these and their attend- 
ants and their hangers-on, cried out, “It is not so.” 
It mattered not what it was, they cried out, “ It is 
not so.” 

And a mighty man of lofty mien and guttural voice, 
who filled his lungs with much air and proclaimed, 
that all might hear, “I am a journalist!!!” arose, 
and he girded up his loins and anointed his raven 
locks with sweet oils and disguised his breath with 
myrrh and went out among them. And he talked as 
sweetly as a cooing dove unto some and unto others 
he roared as a great lion, and the burden of his 
speech was, ‘(I am I and you are you, and we are the 
people.” And they marveled much. 

So he climbed up into his attic, and, gazing out 
upon the leaf stripped trees, he thought, between 
sips of the old stuff, and murmured, “I am in it (yet 
I don't know how long it will prevail) and they are 
not yet onto me.” And among them were those who 
were not, 

Then there came forth from all this labor the 
stirring words, ‘‘A newspaper has no rights that a 
journalist is bound to respect.” And he smiled glee- 
fully to himself all by his lone and thought, “ Even as 
I had no news to publish so had no other paper the 
right to publish the news which they had gathered.” 
And he wrote, “It is not right for a newspaper to 
publish this,” and then followed the “this,” which he 
also published and was happy for the space that it 
tilled. 


Many days passed. The brotherhood assembled at 
duly appointed times and deliberated. Andthe more 
that they did individually and collectively deliberate 
the more did they conclude that they were right— 
save afew of them. Among those few was one who 
came and addressing them said: ‘Oh, brethren, I 
am with you in spirit! I pray that you will let this 
be distinctly understood before we go any farther. 
I am with you in spirit, but—there are certain circum- 
stances which it has not been given me to control, 
and therefore you must hereafter be contented to 
have me with you in spirit only, because I am going, 
body and boots, into work again, and I am going 
to take on some extra workingmen and make a front 
at catching up with my orders.” And so he went. 

And some of those who were assembled looked at 
each other and thought and then rose up and said: 
“ Long live the brotherhood !” But what they thought 
was: ‘‘The dear brother whose spirit we shall have 
always with us is a strong competitor of mine and I 
wonder—but it is not for me to wonder, for I am one 





of the brethren.” So they went home and sent in 
their letters of resignation and said that they, too, 
were with the others in spirit. And there were some 
among them who did not send én their letters of resig- 
nation, neither did they orally resign; yet they avere 
not in it, since they were busily engaged in manufac- 
turing their wares, though they came to the meetings 
and shouted with the rest. 

It was not long thereafter that the other brothers 
found these things out and they gathered more closely 
together and said: “At least we are in it and there 
are only a few of us left.” But, nevertheless, they 
were all happy because each one on his own account 
was making his wares, and they went to the gatherings 
to see how much longer each other brother would 
continue to shout. 

ole? + = 

And it lasted along, long time. The day of Thanks- 
giving came and went as all days do, and Christmas 
came and went as is its wont, and the end of the 
measure of time which is known as the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety came, 
and the new year cherub went among them all and 
asked how things were going. Everyone said to him, 
«We are in it,” and he asked of them separately 
what it was they were in. 

And some answered “ Brotherhood,” and some an- 
swered shortly “ Business,” and some answered sadly 
“Soup.” 

So he said to all: « My year will be different. Some 
of you will have more time than you need to devote 
to reading, or playing billiards, or visiting art gal- 
leries, or working up your records at the bowling 
alleys, or consuming malt and spirituous liquors.” 

But it will not be different, and the time which will 
be known as the autumn of the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one will still find 
us all in it, according to our lights and under- 
standings. K. K. WIMBALL (Gum). 








EVERYBODY AT WORK. 


HE strike of the varnishers is virtually ended, 

The majority of the factories are working under 

various arrangements with their men or with men 
from trades outside of the piano industry. 

What the ultimate results of this active condition 
will be we are unable to foretell. How far the union 
of workmen will go in approving of or objecting to 
the various arrangements, in the light of the fact that 
a large number of what they term « scabs” have been 
engaged, we cannot at this time predict. What effect 
this state of affairs will have upon the projected 
“Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York and 
Vicinity ” will remain to be seen. 

It is, however, a settled fact that the piano manu- 
facturers of New York and vicinity either have been 
or now are busily engaged in turning out all goods 
that they can force between now and the first of the 
year, at which state of affairs the piano manufac- 
turers who are not of New York and vicinity are pre- 
eminently pleased, as a matter of course. 











CGreywack’s Separable. 


VERYONE who owns and has had to move an upright 
piano knows that it is a very difficult thing to handle, particularly 
when being carried up hall stairways, and this difficulty occurs from the 
necessitated construction of the piano. Henry L. Greywack, of Troy, has, 
however, made and patented an invention in the construction of this class of 
pianos by which they are more easily handled than ordinary pianos. This 
invention consists in forming the piano in two vertically divided parts, 
which any person of ordinary mechanical skill can separate or put to- 
gether, and what is more without requiring to have the piano retuned. 
The wrest board, the sounding board and the action mechanism are 
not at all disturbed by the division. But one man had before attempted 
the problem which Mr. Greywack has so successfully solved, and this 
earlier attempt to so construct an upright piano required an expert me- 
chanic to connect and disconnect the parts, as the only divisible part of 
the Englishman's piano was the frame.—Troy ‘ Press.” 


beget ettaccgpn by a first-class piano tuner and repairer; also 
action and tone regulator ; 25 years’ experience, Reference. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ W. N.,”’ care of this office. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





VOSE & SONS PLANO CO., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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HIS is .truly a “BUSY B,” for it is used in thousands of homes all over this great country. 

From the crystal streams and odorous pine woods of Maine to the lullaby of the Pacific 
It is a small Piano, only a little 
It is fluent, brilliant and 


waves, its melodious tones have made countless numbers happy. 
over four feet high, but, gracious! it has the power and soul of a giant. 
singing, and has more mu/fum in less parvo than any piano yet constructed. We are proud of it, 


and have reason to be. 
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OR about two years we have expounded the surpassing merits of Style 14, but just by way of 


variety we direct attention to the BB, as shown above. For a small Piano it is pronounced a 


wonder, and is the greatest selling instrument ever made. You have only to play it to insure 
If a bigger one is wanted, the famous ¥4 will fulfill every exacting requirement 


It performs all we promise; but all our Pianos 


immediate sale. 
indispensable in an instrument of high grade. 
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92 Fifth Avenue. 





{74 Tremont St. 
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Macon, Ga., Music Houses 





roe Warraru—A Rerorm Movement WuHIcH SHOULD 
BE ORGANIZED BY Every Music House IN THE LAND. 


ON 


. " . . 
S Tue Musicat Courier is glad to chronicle 
all reforms in the piano and organ business, I will’ di- 
rect your attention to the following card which appears in 
the Macon papers: 
N° MORE COMMISSIONS.—We, the undersigned, have this day 
entered into an agreement to have no more local commission agents 
and to pay no one a commission to sell our instruments in this city, We 
feel that the established reputation of our instruments, backed by our per- 
sonal guarantees and the warranties of the manufacturers, is ample pro- 
tection to the customer, and we cannot sce that, im justice to ourselves, we 
should pay commissions to persons who expréss an opinion to a prospec- 
tive purchaser. We feel that if there is any commission or discount to be 
made it should go to the person paying for the instrument, and not to out- 
siders, who often claim a knowledge of piano construction to establish 
their importance as critics, when in point of fact their experience does not 
justify that responsibility. Purchasers will find our instruments fully 
guaranteed ; therefore, we will pay no commissions to those who are put- 
ting in “a good word for us,"’ but we will show our appreciation in other 
ways. We have deemed it advisable to publish this agreement in the 
Macon papers.—J. W. Burke & Co,., Georgia Music House, M. L. Munger. 
Macon, Ga., November 1, 1800 
1 called on the different music houses to learn how and 
why they generated the nerve to do such a commendable 
thing. Said one of the leading music men: ‘* We have en- 
dured an imposition in this town which has amounted toa 
crime against ourselves, and at last suffering humanity has 
revolted. Certain parties in this place have been using us 
as a convenience to make money. Their scheme was to 
simply learn of someone who wished to purchase a piano 
or an organ, then notify each music store of it, claiming 
that influence had been used in their behalf of course ; 
then wherever purchase was made a commission was de- 
manded. We could not say no, through fear of a tirade 
against us in behalf of a competitor, so we have decided 
as you see we We not have objected 
to paying a good worker for our business alone, but 
we object to giving our earnings to those who do not merit 
it. Distinction could not be drawn, so we end the matter 
The trade in other cities will have 


advertise. would 


, like a clap of thunder. 
to come down to it yet.” 

trade here that it has a reform in view 

The proprietor of a 


I learn from the 
also on the matter of $10 instalments. 
‘ prominent business here said to me: ‘The $10 per month 
business is bad enough, but to give these eternal terms and 
) then endure a lack of promptness on the payments of $10 is 
;teo much. A reform mustcome from one end of the country 
{to the other.” 
Messrs. J. W. Burke & Co., the Georgia Music House, and 


Mr. M. L. Munger report a fine business this season, * The 





State fair recently closed in this city and enabled the music 
houses to do some splendid advertising. Burke & Co. had 
a fine display of Knabe, Hallet & Davis and Kimball pianos. 
The Georgia Music House had 900 feet of space and ex- 
hibited Weber, Everett and Harvard pianos; Newman, 
Packard and Needham organs. TELL TALE, 





Incorporation Notice. 
>- —- 


Office of Witt. L. Tuomrson & Co., i 
259 Wabash-ave., Chicago, III. 





Editors Musical Couries ; 
E hereby notify you that the old and well 
established firm of Will L. Thompson & Co. has 
been incorporated under the State laws of Illinois, with 
Will L. Thompson, president ; Charles F. Thompson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

We sincerely thank you for past favors and hope you 
may find it to your advantage to still remain one of our 
valued customers. 

The establishing of our headquarters in Chicago we be- 
lieve to be greatly to the advantage of our customers as 
well as ourselves, as here we have better shipping facilities, 
prompter mail and express service, and many other advan- 
tages for a general music business not to be had in any 
other city. 

Awaiting your kind favors, we remain, yours truly, 

WILL L. THompson & Co. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 15, 1890. 


Pounded by Miller. 


i is not altogether to esthetics that the 


Millers of Boston are devoted ; part of their time has 
been spent in attaining accomplishments in the field of 
manly art, as was evidently exemplified by,Wm. T. Miller, 
when he must have given Clapp, of Wakefield, a solid 
pounding. See what is said by the Wakefield ‘‘ Banner,”’ 
of November 22. 

Mr. Lewis R. Clapp was discharged under peculiar circumstances from 
the Miller Piano Company's factory on Thursday of last week by Mr. 
William T. Miller, who was then acting as superintendent of the factory 
during the absence of Mr. J. H. Gibson. The cause of Mr. Clapp’s dis- 
charge was, as Mr. Miller declares, on account of insulting personal 
language, and upon Mr. Clapp's delay in leaving the premises he was 
ejected from the factory by Mr. Miller. Since that time Mr. Clapp has 
been confined to his home on Avon Court, and considerable interest in the 
affair has been manifested. Although we do not know Mr. Clapp’s condi- 
tion, his friends say he was seriously injured in the affray, Mr. Clapp has 
borne an excellent reputation asa quiet and industrious citizen, and Mr. 
Miller is also of a peaceable though impulsive nature. Exaggerated 
reports of the affair have been freely in circulation, and our readers should 
** go slow "’ in believing all they hear about it. 


We have no later accounts at hand about Mr. Clapp, but 





hope he will recover rapidly, and then inform us what his 


‘Bill’? Miller is about 6 feet high 
We bet Clapp is a smaller man. 


height and weight are. 
and weighs about 225. 








Smith American Company. 


REPORTED CHANGE OF LOCATION. 





HE following article from the Middleboro 
(Mass.) ‘*News”’ gives an indication of a probable 
move on the part of the Smith American Organ and Piano 


Company, of Boston: 

There is a prospect that the Smith American Organ and Piano Company, 
of Boston, may be induced to come to Middleboro, bag and baggage, and 
proceed to make us all thankful by adding its large manufacturing busi- 
ness to our important industries. The circumstances are as follows: 
The company is manufacturing in large factories on Tremont-st., Boston, 
near the Battle of Gettysburg building, above the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road bridge, and also on Waltham-st., city. A wealthy man who ownsa 
large tract of very valuable building lots adjoining cannot find a ready 
sale of his land because of the continual buzz and bang of labor going on 
inside the organ and piano factory. This w. m. offers the Smith Company 
a handsome sum to go elsewhere. Hence the looking about fora place to 
buy or build where land is not valued by the dollar in inches. 

Now, this eternal bang and buzz of labor inside a big factory is just the 
noise that sounds sweet and soothing to the many residents of Middleboro 
who, listening thus in anticipation, see visions of an increased volume of 
business in the trades, a still further demand for good tenements at good 
rentals, &c. 

Further thanthe above, we understand that the principal member of 
the firm is desirous to have the Smith Company's wareroom down town 
in the city, among the piano and organ trade where piano and organ 
purchasers go in large numbers to find their choice of instruments. 
Which is one more reason for breaking up present arrangements. The 
lesser taxes, insurance and general lower expenses throughout of manu- 
facturing in a country town like Middleboro instead of the city would 
nearly pay the ordinary running expenses of the factory, exclusive of the 
bills for help and material. In the matter of trucking alone a large sam 
would be saved monthly, provided a factory could be found or built wheré 
a railroad siding could be built to it, as at the Murdock Parlor Grate 
Works. There isa possibility that the Grate Works may be sold to the 
Smith Company for this purpose, as we understand the former have the 
subject under consideration, in the event of which the factory named 
would go back to the use it was first constructed for. The Murdock 
Parlor Grate Company would then erect anew just such a building’ as 
they require for their foundry. 

This company should be allowed every possible inducement to locate in 
town. If the business men will unite and act for one common purpose 
they have a golden opportunity to doa great and undoubtedly lasting act 
of much benefit to the community. The Smith Company is said to be 
wealthy and that it asks for nothing from anybody, but, all the same, a 
prompt word of appreciation of its importance and an exhibition of spirit 
which will show that we shall feel highly complimented by their selecting 
this town and greatly benefited by coming among us we have reason to 
believe will be a potent inducement in this particular case. 

Ask them in the right way, appreciatively and courteously, gentlemen, 


to come down and settle among us. 





—E. D. Irvine, of the Georgia Music House, Macon, Ga., has reformed 
on the stencil line. He does not sella stencil organ any longer. Genuine 
makers or none is the trade mark of the Georgia Music House now. 














“IT DOES MOVE, THOUGH.” WHY SO? 
So said Galileo, the astronomer, after being Because there is a natural tendency to 


move round the sun. 
need to be reminded occasionally that 


The WORLD MOVES. 


DON’T THINK that you must not see and examine tte BRIGGS 


If any instrument thoroughly embodies the improvements of the times and is adapted 


thus you may GET LEFT. 
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compeiled by the Council of the Inquisition 
to deny the truth that the world and planets 
People even these days 
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anchor one’s self to traditions of the past, 
and to suppose that because a fact held true 
one, two or five years ago it must neces- 
sarily be in force now. Don't forget that 


The WORLD MOVES. 
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The WORLD of MUSIC MOVES ALSO. 
DON’T THINK you can only build a 





reputation on one or two makes of Pianos 
that were celebrated twenty-five years ago, 
The best work in Pianos is now being done 


by some firms of recent date. 


PIANOS, ?Pecause if you think 


to the requirements of modern music and the modern trade it is te BRIGGS PIANO. Do not send 


for a catalogue if you are unwilling to be convinced. 
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STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO. 


VIEW OF THE 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN FACTORY. 


{With front and one side wall taken down.]} 





STYLE 690. 


5TH FLOOR 
25,000 square feet 
floor service. 
Tuning, Action, 
Stop-action, Fly-fin- 
ishing Departments. 
3RD FLOOR. 
25,000 square feet 
floor service. 
Offices, Vaults, 
Ware-rooms, Stock, 
Printing, Packing, 
and Shipping depts. 
~~ IST FLOOR, 
25,000 square feet 
floor service. 





Depts. ‘ 


Filling, Varnish- 
ing, Hand-rubbing, 
and Polishing Depts 

4TH FLOOR. 


25,000 square feet 


5] floor service. 


Designing, Cabi 
net, Bellows, Ma 
chine and hand-car- 
ving Depts. 

2ND FLOOR, 

25,000 square feet 
floor service. 

Machine, Engine, 
Boiler, Dry-kiln, Oil 
and Electric: Light 








ok ee ere 


STYLE 690. 
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— aad This model factory is fully equipped with the latest and best improved modern machinery; has electric light throughout; is furnished with automat 
STYLE 620. J quipp Pp € e c ligh oug urnished with automatic STYLE 620. 


sprinklers, every ten feet apart; these cover the entire plant. The dry-kiln system for drying lumber is the best, and the capacity one hundred to two 
hundred thousand feet per month. With its splendid working force, its vast capital and its business enterprise, activity and perfect location, it is in a position 


tccommand the trade of the world. 


OK AK 


ONE AMONG MANY 
VALUABLE 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Af 


SOLID CHINA KNOB. 


ONE AMONG MANY 
VALUABLE 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


A 


SOLID CHINA KNOB. 


ran — 





HIGHLY DECORATED. 
HIGHLY DECORATED. 


This Stop Knob is abso- 
lutely perfect; cannot wear 
out or change in a lifetime. 


On every Organ now man 
ufactured the feet indications 
It more than covers all the 
old defects of like knobs. 


HE OK HK 
LIBERAL TERMS AND EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY TO AGENTS. 


THE HIGHEST INDORSEMENT GIVEN BY THE LEADING MUSICIANS. 


are given on each Knob 





The vast majority of the leading and largest music dealers in this and other countries are controlling Agencies of 


this popular and progressive Organ. 


STORY & PLARK ORGAN G0 Canal and 16th Streets, 
uy CHICAGO.———_ 


nn “+ oe see edna! 
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OUR INTERESTS IN THE BRAU- 
MULLER COMPANY. 


—- +--+ > 


yy answer to the questions of the most esteemed of 


in the Braumuller Company are we would say : 


all of our contemporaries as to what our interests 





Firstly-—Our financial interests consist of the amount 
of money which the Braumuller Company pay to 
THe MUSICAL COURIER for advertising. These amounts 
If 


Braumuller Company refuse to pay the bills of 


we invariably paid at the end of each quarter. 
the 
sur esteemed contemporary before the quarter has 
expired, if they refuse to exchange checks and dis- 


ount notes or lend money, we can only say that we 


ire sorry for our contemporary and think more of 
the Braumuller Company. 
-We 


because we hi 


the Braumuller 


watched the concern from 


Secondly are interested in 


Ci ip ive 


commencement, and have carefully followed every- 


ny 


thing that they have done up to the present time. 
That they have been 


lenced by their ‘present surroundings in their large 


successful is sufficiently evi- 


factory, by their standing in commercial circles, which 


s of the very highest, since they pay cash for every- 
thing and owe nothing, and by the amount of busi- 


ess that they have developed during the short time 
f the company’s existence. 
Thirdly—We are interested in the Braumuller Com- 


pany because Mr. Braumuller is a comparatively young | 


man of varied piano experience, who is well qualified | 


by his experience to head a concern which puts upon | 
the market a good piano at a fair price. Because Mr. 
Turner, who is the treasurer of the company, is a gen- 
tleman in whose quiet judgment and general knowl- 
ge of commercial affairs we have the utmost con- 
ence Because Mr. Hastings, the superintendent | 


tf the factory and the originator of the Braumuller | 
° ” i 
scales, is a man who has “been through it all,” and 


1ose knowledge, both scientific and practical, merits | 


the admiration of all who are seriously interested in 
piano. construction. 

These are our interests in the Braumuller Company, 
and we wish them every success. 





Removal of Auffermann. 
New York, November 18, 1890. 

Sik—Owing to the steady and rapid growth of our busi- 
ness, we have been compelled to take a new place where 
we are enabled to run our factory ona larger scale. Our 
new home will be located at No. 211 East Forty-second- 
st., and there we are ready to meet any order which our 
patrons may send us in future. 

In conclusion we hope that you will transfer your very 
esteemed patronage to our new home, assuring you of our 
thanks. Yours respectfully, 

AMERICAN Woop STAINING WorKS, 
Auffermann & Co. 


. : , 
A Unique Musical Cenius. 

UNIQUE character in musical circles spent yesterday 

in Knoxville. It was Mrs. Joe Person, an elderly but still active 

and robust lady, whose place of residence is pretty Charlotte, N.C. Mrs. 
Person was en route to her home, having just completed several engage- 
ments with piano dealers who were exhibitors at some of the recent South- 
ern expositions and fairs. She is a pianist and it was her work to perform 
on the exhibited instruments for the purpose of attracting yisitors and im- 
pressing them with the pianos’ superior quality. Her style of performance 
is extremely novel, her touch being remarkably vigorous and exact, heavy, 
Her répertoire is composed almost exclusively of old 


yet sympathetic 
A * Sentinel" reporter listened with 


ante-war time melodies and songs 
delight to several irresistibly captivating airs which she kindly gave for 
his benefit on a sweet toned Kurtzmann in McArthurs’ music store yester- 
The numbers were executed with an earnestness of ex- 
Mrs. Person, 


day afternoon. 
pression which rendered them all the more fascinating. 


| whose manner is charmingly unaffected and cordial, made quite a number 


of friends during her brief visit to this city Knoxville ** Sentinel."’ 








—An effort is being made by the principal to obtain funds sufficient to 
This is a commendable idea and 
In all our larger 


purchase an organ for our public school 
his efforts in this direction should be well sustained 
towns and cities an organ ora piano is considered an indispensable ac- 
quisition to the schoolroom, as much so almost as the blackboard and other 
appurtenances, —Deckertown (N, J.) ** Independent.’ 

A. D. Dimick, of Wakefield, Mass., has patented in England (No. 11,- 
436 (1890) ) a piano action, the object of which is to reduce the number of 
parts, and consequently to cheapen the instrument and to secure a more 
direct and positive action. The principal feature consists of a jack sliding 
in suitable guides on the rails, and a key upon which the jack rests. 


Lyon, Potter & Co. 

HE music trade has been concentrating on 
Wabash-ave. for the last ten years. Now it is one 

of the most distinctive features of trade on thestreet. Ten 
years ago twenty-five pianos would have been considered 
a very reasonable stock in the retail showrooms, because 
the trade did not warrant a greater display, but musical 
merchandizing has changed. The growth of the musical 
sentiment in the West is responsible for this change. Now 
a fraction over twelve times as many pianos are sold 


‘annually in this city over that of ten yearsago. The open- 


ing of that splendid temple of music, the Auditorium, has 
made this city the centre of musical progress, and the 
musical-instrument houses have begun to assume metro- 
politan proportions. Three and four hundred pianos are 
not an uncommon stock now among these large Wabash 
avenue dealers. The new house, Lyon, Potter & Co., 
which began business last spring, occupying the entire 
building at 174 and 176 Wabash-ave., have the finest 
stock of pianos ever kept in one store together, the leader 
of which is the matchless Steinway. G. W. Lyon, formerly 
of Lyon & Healy, is at the head of the new concern.— 


” 


Chicago ‘‘ Times, 


Mrs. Kendal to Sohmer. 
Address in America, 
care of DANIEL FROHMAN, Esq., 
Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, U.S. A. 


Mr. & Mrs. Kendal s 
American Tour, 


1890-1, 


Messrs. Sohmer & Co.: 


EAR SIRS—I am desired by Mrs. Kendal to 
D return you her most grateful thanks for your kind 
ness and courtesy in placing at her disposal during her stay 
in New York one of your excellent pianos. 

This piano has given the greatest pleasure both to Mrs. 
Kendal and her daughter, and the great favor you have 
bestowed upon them is much appreciated. I am also to re- 
quest your acceptance of two photographs which I have 
this day mailed you under separate cover. 

Mrs. Kendal will be leaving this city next Sunday and 
will be further obliged if you could conveniently send for 
the piano on Thursday next, December 4. 

Yours very truly, 


H. S. RIDDELL. 





SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Pianos have received the highest award 
Have been before the public for more than 


These celebrated 


wherever exhibited 
fa century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 


It will 


r high reputation 

s of touch, superior workmansh'p and durability. 

a the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 
if Warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 


netrumeats. A cordial invitation is extended to all 





WAREROOMS: 
“109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘45 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





OMACKER 


D STRING 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





\ANOS 


THE 


CELEBRATED 











THE 


PIANO ORGAN CO 


CHAS. 





CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


HE name of *‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 


NEEDHAM 





MPANY. 


H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


WEAVER « ORGAN. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 








ADDRESS 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


———=YORK, PA. 





“Tuer NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 


Factories in the World. 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 


THE VER 


AND 





KROEGER 


PIANOS. — 


EKROECER & SONS, 


| 

Manufacturers, 

FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


And Every 





UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O 


than is possible by an 


tice machine. 


of 








and Delicacy of Touch, 
Quality Requisite in a 


formance. 


schoois 


Address 


A Silent Teaching 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of 
other means, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrumentand nota prac- 
All practice, including the learning 
ieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 


Correspondence solicited with Teachers ar4 


Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 





PRACTICE 
CLAVIER. 


 LOWENDALL STAR Wopp 
BERLIN, SO., : 





Reichenberger Strasse 121, 


RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


OIL AMBER ARTIST 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of Imitations.) 
To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 


leces 
Saves pianos, 


Full particulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 
application to the above address, 











THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., j 
12 East17th Street, New York City. 
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As Bad as a Stencil. 
HE editor of some independent English 
trade paper should explode the scheme now being 
worked by the Bridgeport Organ Company in the British 
The last number of the * Piano, Organ and Mu- 





“duly ordered. 
absolutely no commendation 
any branch of the Governme 


the goods are 


-markets. 
sic Trades Journal” contains the following advertisement, 
which is concocted and continued to 





; other articles. 
give the article pre- | 
sented a forced and false value in the eye of the reader: “ge 

ty has awarded the Bridgeport ( 
On the merits of our instruments, after a lengthy and thorough test of upr ly th Indi | 1 
Ss jy the indian schools, 


buy organs as they buy shoes, or food, or furniture, the 
only difference being that more care is exercised in the 
acceptance of rations and wearing apparel than in any 


The assertion of this advertisement that the Government 


the military chapels and bar 





586 


ey this transaction there is | 
by the ¢ 
nt. 


Tables of Importance. 


sovernment, 





nor by | 


The various departments THE Musicat Courter.) 


(COMPILED BY 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Month ending September 30, 1889 $160,086 
30, 1800. 207,501 
| Nine months enc ding September 30, 1889 1,197,202 
30, 1800 1 302 305 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Irgan Company a contract to | 





the productions of every manufacturer, the judges appointed by the Act OrTnes 
United States Government for the purpose of selecting the very best cabi- racks and all their institutes of learning is untrue and ORGAN PIANOS AND Pa I 
net reed organ have awarded us the contract to supply each of their In- | ridiculous to those who know anything about the United | | ear 
ian schools, military chapels and barracks, < all of 2» i “4 YY nat ® Rare | 
dian schools y chapels and trracks, and all of their institutions of | States Government and the department divisions, therefore N Val : , : : 
learning, throughout the States and Territories, with a Bridgeport organ. ee blished cond E : = alue, | No. | Value, Value Value 
This test was made with every manufacturer represented side by side, ae po neeury a the english pepere ereneed Wai _ - 
and it was decided that we produced the best instrument shown—prices If the Bridgeport organ is good—which it is not—and if Month end Ss 
J i x Month ending - eptem 
not considered—and was decided purely on the merits of each instrument. | it can be sold for such a low price—which it can—there ber 30, 1889 745) $47,933 41) $13,900} $11,000 | $72.92 
on “e Y ? . a‘ Te 4 : Month ending Septem- 
To the left of this advertisement appears a medal, bearing | Should be no necessity for such fake advertising. In ber 30, 1800 1,171) 68,553, 66) 19,912 13,222 tM! 
» words ‘* United States Governme awar 2 be reality the organ is of the cheapest, lowest grade, and is | Nine months ending 
the ces & i 1ent award for the best ; g ‘ :, I =e. ’ | September 30, 1889...| 7,556! 514,279) 380) 120,591 4.0738 Mi 
organ made. This is sheer nonsense, of course, but it is | NOt worthy of consideration, except when it is pushed be | Nine months ending 
a : ee? : : | September 30, 1890 8,864) 571,621 492) 157,481 109,143 {he 
calculated to mislead the uninitiated, else it would not be | fore the public by such foolishly false claims as the above. | ; | al 
printed. The United States Government does not and can 
: : 4 ., | —Dr. Kabierski, of Breslau, hz snted a novel perc it > fo J “r » »w tari ” “Ss » able to 
not give any award for any article whatsoever. When it ids wslau, has invented & novel pereuseor in the form [Under the new tariff law we shall not be able t 
. f ; N r of a tuning fork with a cylindrical stem, which is held between the finger | obtain even such meagre statistics as the hoy 
2c > 2Ce ry » avv > - > - , é “ve § eagrTre Ste s S$ as 1@ above 
becomes necessary for the Navy Department to furnish our | and thumb, and thin prongs with rounded free extremities for striking the | f “S nate 
vessels with organs an advertisement for bids is published | surface ot the body. He claims for this instrument that it distinguishes | which closes the last month under the old law 
in the regular papers, and such organ makers as care to | S™4ller areas from one another than the ordinary method of mediate per- | EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. } 
P ? ee eas . . cussion can do. He has mapped out by its means the varying movements 
enter into such a competition can send to the office for - ° = = = 
a : R E ‘ ‘ _ | of the apices of the lungs, and believes that he has shown that the boun- 
specifications and submit their estimates. Unless there is daries of cardiac dullness as usually given require to be somewhat modi Francis S. Chandler, a Chicago music publisher and engraver Ts) 
some underhanded work, the lowest bid is accepted and | fied.—'* Lancet.” trouble on account of the death of his wife from malpractice 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St.. New York. 






















dorier. E ot 


. Washington 





._@ ESTABLISHED 1857.2 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solic 
@” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


ted 





FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 


OHRIOCAGO. 


STory & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


@” Send for 1889 Catalogue. 














“desplaings Sts » 





| 
| 
| 
v | 


| 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


—OFr— 


pright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street. 
CHICAGO. 


Ww. H. BUSH & co., 











WILL L. THOMPSON & C0., 


Music Publishers, 


Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushek Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 

Agents Wanted. Call or address 

259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





WAREROOMS: 249-245 East $ Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acents WANTED. CHICAGO, ILL. 








C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


THE WHOLFSALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE RKREMAKABLE PIANOS 


OUR FACTORY 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 

INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 








PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL 





STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY 


IN THE WORLD. 





Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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London Va rn ishe rs for adjudication to the labor conciliation committee of the London Cham- | absurdly being talked of in various shops for next year, must necessarily 
7 be resisted to the utmost by English piano manufacturers, who already 
have to compete with the go-ahead Germans, and who, if they were com- 








; 
j 
| 
| 
4 
i 


ber of Commerce. 





; The strike, from the point of view of the masters, teaches one or two pier oboe “vs ere 1 adnan the deibs bE MaanOe 

Condition of the Strike. lessons which the events of the next twelve months may tend to empha- pelled re wary, (re ur - Fiat =: , - akg her B. n this aeoad 

size, There is no use blinking the fact that the apparent success tempo- might find themselves being pa ssed hae a oe " a s p ni 

. " » ° . - a . rarily gained by the polishers has placed extraordinary ideas in the heads of be the English masters would indisputably = aad eg ee rs ¥ bs i ' 
UR New York piano varnishers’ strike finds journeymen in every branch of the trade. When last April we issued our ceed to a lockout, in which case they would, ae apie 9 ae i 
period only the interest on their capital. The loss to the workmen would, | 


1 . . we p 
almost an exact counterpart in the strike of the piano | warning of the forthcoming strike some of the masters at the outset re- . ‘ee 
. a T r however, be far more severe, not only in actual wages but also in the fact 

fused to believe us. They will still probably be skeptical when we say ; " - ss sol Forelat awafac 
that they would thus let into England a vast increase of foreign manufac- 
» that almost throughout the trade pecuniary and other preparations are S 2 ; 
tures, and not at all improbably of foreign workmen. 
’ li iall . now actively being made by the workmen fora strike on a far larger scale 
in commenting on the matter editorially presents a view to tale place at the opening of the season af 1801. The men, be it said, 


which would be very applicable to the condition of affairs have no cause of complaint in regard to wages. Trade unionism, how- Announcement 


in New York. The difficulty occurred at about the same | ever, teaches—no doubt wrongly—thata uniform rate of pay by the hour 
and a limitation of the hoursof laborare things to be desired. That this HE Schaff Brothers Com pany, manufacturers 


time in London as here, and up to November 15 presents , sof lib 14 ' 
imitation of free contract and of liberty of fixing service as between mas- . .. . = te, ¢ “li -st.. Chicago 
about the same aspect as our trouble. Our contemporary ies : ; of upright pianos, 15 to 21 North Clinton-st., Chicago, 
- ters and men is directly antagonistic to every rule of political economy RAS : 
: ave se 2 wing: 
and business life is, indeed, most true. But under the orders of trades have sent us the following 
unions some of the men, apparently, have no minds of their own. It is, | Zdttors Mustcal Courter : 
therefore, the bounden duty of the employers of labor to take such steps We have mailed you our illustrated catalogue, showing 4 
as may seem most efficacious to obviate the effect of any strike likely to the styles of pianos that we are now making, to which we 
happen next year. We are happy to say that in one respect such astep 
has already been taken. A meeting has been called and held by some of 
the leading piano makers. The masters resolved that in their common 
interest and for their joint defense an association of piano manufacturers 
. ss os ’ > oon “4 ‘ . a 7 - 
was advisable ons Ko ne are not likely again to find the masters more pianos than ever, and we wish to correspond with you 
unprepared and disunited. In the presence of a workmen's union it is in- : . . : : , 
: : : -once > tion of them in your territory. 
deed imperative that the masters should join forces in very much the same concerning the introduction a y 
way as they did 12 years ago. 


varnishers in London, England. Our esteemed contempo 


rary, the ** London and Provincial Music Trades Review,’ 








says : 

* * © Early in the past month it seems to have been decided by the 
workmen that a strike should be commenced, apparently chiefly by way of 
feeling the ground. A complete strike of all the journeymen engaged in 
the piano trade would no doubt now be met by a lockout. Whether or 
not it was thought that a series of partial strikes would be more successful 
is not known, but at any rate French polishers set the ball rolling. It was 
admitted that the French polishers had nothing whatever to complain of 
on the score of pay Their wages were satisfactory, and were, indeed, 


invite your special attention. 
We have recently added new capital and valuable prac- 
tical assistance to our force, which has enabled us to make + 


higher than the wages gained in the cabinet making and kindred trades 
A slight difficulty was satisfactorily adjusted when masters and men came 
into friendly talk The efforts of the union were, however, directed to 
altogether another point. They demanded that the system of payment by A word of earnest warning should also be addressed to the men. Many 
the piece should at once be abolished, and that henceforward the men | journeymen polishers are perfectly well aware that the recent changes 
should be paid by 7 —_ at “ - of 8d. per hour a rae Nae have been to their loss. Men who, according to their merits, were pre- given entire satisfaction wherever they have been intro- 
why such a ground should have been chosen was not quite clear, Many of | viously earning from 8d. to 10d. per hour, are now limited by day work to : 

’ : : ed is suffici »y possess merits that are 
the men—and indeed al) the best of them —were earning a good deal more | earn no more than 8d. per hour. The masters, too,as was only natural, duced is sufficient proof that they F 

mi, .: . To age : ress uu 

than 8d, per hour while working by the piece. It was probably thought | have discharged a large number of the younger and less expert men | Worthy of consideration. We deem it unnecessary to go 
that the leveling down of all ranks to the same rate of pay, which seems | whom they believed to be worth less than 8d. an hour. The result has | into the details of construction, but will say that we have 
the modern aim of trade unionism, would be advisable from the unionist been that several unfortunate piano polishers, despite the press of business always aimed at uniform perfection, that we have adopted 


Our instruments are not a new make, as the Schaff Broth- 
ers have been manufacturing upright pianos in Chicago 
for many years, and the fact that their instruments have 


point of view. At any rate the whole of the London piano manufacturers | now on, find themselves out of employment ; and we happen to know that . i 

: j ‘ valuable . vements that time and long 

on October 1 received a notice that unless the men were placed upon day | in more than one instance they have approached the masters and implored all the valuable modern er . i ; 
work within a week they would go out on strike | them to be allowed to work for less than 8d. per hour, on condition that | experience has developed, and we believe our pianos to-day 

Some of the masters, being taken by surprise at the commencement of | the masters kept the fact secret from the union. These terms were, of | have no superior. 

the busy season, at once gave way, Others were disposed to fight, and: | course, refused, and in the result the employers of labor have in their shops The many excellent qualities of our instruments, com- 
indeed, in more than one instance we hear of steps being taken for a strug- | now only picked men. = A t ke them rapid 
ined wi ate es 2 sure to make the cr 

gle which, if the whole of the masters had been of one mind, would prob- | _In the course of the spring and summer even these picked men will dis- bined with moderate prices, are su i ap j 
sellers, and dealers who wish to secure the agency for them 


ably have nipped the strike in the bud. Inquiries had, in fact, been insti- | cover the grave error which has been made. While the men were work- 


tuted and some preparations had been made to bring workmen from | ing by the piece it has always been the honorable custom of masters to en- are invited to correspond with us. Prices quoted on appli- 


abroad a wa bs aed Fai a : the el 5 peat only 4 a we to give their a a — amount catiorw! Respectfully yours, 
inces ano’ ctory, 4 « rk © a 1¢ masters | of work during the dull season ing on piece work suc arrang 7, . wane Ww 
g g piece wo ch an arrange THE SCHAFF BROTHERS COMPANY. 


d not at once give way, a system of picketing was instituted. Messrs. | ment could easily be made. But now that day work has, for a time at any 
Chappell and perhaps one or two others were more fortunate. They had, | rate become general, no such arrangement will be possible. The masters ‘ad 
it seems, consistently refused to employ union men, and, as they paid | will clearly not put themselves out of their way, with a possibility of sus- 
higher wages than the union rates, their workmen stood staunch. In an | taining loss, to find work for men who insist upon laboring by day work. MA LCOLM LOVE PI A N OS 
article elsewhere we give details of the system adopted by this firm, which | In practically every shop the large majority of them will, therefore, be ’ 
seems to have worked remarkably well. At any rate, although during the | discharged for the summer, and they will then, we assume, be in a 
strike at other factories Chappell’s factory was picketed, yet their men | state of mind to bless those who have placed them in such alamentable 








A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 



























absolutely refused to have anything whatever to do with the union, and, | position | 
pickets or no pickets, the union were unable to gaina single recruit. So If the pinch finally comes and a general strike be ordered next year the SANURACT URS Ee 
many of the masters had, however, under the press of business, agreed | workmen would be unwise to trust too much to the resources or the prom- Waterloo, N.Y 
temporarily, at any rate, to place the men on day work, that even such | isesof any union. * * ® The workmen should not be deceived by the WATERLOO ORGAN CO. aaa 
vigorous firms as Brinsmead were for the moment compelled to make | fact that in the first week of October, when the press of a new and ex- } 
erms. The union, be it said to their credit, proved by no means bitter, | tremely busy season was at its height, some of the masters have now tem- ™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where i 
the matter, at the special request of the union itself, was submitted | porarily given way to urgent demands. A general strike, such as is now we are not represented. 
“atz Poehl An lege 
Moritz Poehlmann ent Steel Music Wire. 
lL. H. Rud. Gi P Steel Music Wir 
/ ? / a 
. Mt. hud. Grese Latent Steel Music Wire. 
» 
W. D. Hought Pat Steel 
. DP. Houghton Fatent Stee 
. 








Music Wire. 


PAYSON’S ANTI-FRICTION 



















Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
SCREWS. 


Scoville Mfg. Co. HINGES. 





RII 
." HARDWARE, 
TOOLS. 





Piano and Organ 
MATERIALS. 


122 East 13th Street, New York. 


©) SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 





WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
+NEW + YORK.+ 





_- MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. + 





OUR PIANOS AREA PRONOUNCED 
> SUCCESS.« 


| 
Catalogue and ¢ Prone on Application 


SHAW PIANO CO., 


BRI, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—-AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 














NEW YORE. 





ZDESTABLISHED. 1853 ae 
eee 6t. 2 


FE MY G &) 
= Va GRAND, , SQUARE; SUPRIGHIE gg 
ee |e PIANO FORTE ACTION, Sor 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


: i 131 (o 1417 BROADWAY, 





RAILROAD. 


: Cambridgeport Mass: 
d SUT ONE GRA RADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 











BAN | 


lateR AVEN & 






GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Awerd s oe u. . Soman a S ey ion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
t Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 ‘and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


Te COLBY PIANO C0,, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


(JRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 
NEw YorRE. 








WILGRAITE 





La AN 
Dae con 


ORGANS OF i) DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Cc. & STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &c. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 
A SPECIALTY. 











915 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y, 
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Brooklyn 


“dress a]] New York communications te the Manutfsctory, 


CHICAGO, ILL 
210 State Street. 


"s GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
TOU LOTT) DOLUECU OO CUE uy tee " 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


Brapsury 








BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished om 
Application. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 


FACTORIES AND MUSKE- 





reat = “~ 


| 


¥ KRAKAUER ’ 


a 
a7 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & C0., 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHICACO. 


_—— -» _—__— 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Coumen, | 
296 STATE-sT., 

Cuicaco, November 28, 1890. ) 
HE wholesale dealers and manufacturers in 
pianos and organs and in general musical merchan- 
dise have had such extraordinary success that some of 
them, at ledst, don’t hesitate to say that they rather pre- 
fer not to have anything said that will call special atten- 
tion to such a condition of affairs. But afew more manu- 
factories here would be no detriment to those already 
established ; these latter cannot possibly fill their orders. 
One of the most prominent manufacturers here, in speak- 
ing of the rapid growth of his business, said that at one 
time he thought he would be thoroughly satisfied when he 
arrived at the point of making 10 pianos per week, while 
now he wants to make 10 a day, and is rapidly ap- 
proaching that number, and if he should accept all 
the orders that came to him he could not cope with them. 
Of course it would require more capital than is controled 
by most of the manufacturers here to start right in now 

and double their trade, but that is what the intention is. 

The retail business in this city and its immediate neigh- 
borhood is suddenly very much reduced, and while there is 
no feeling among our dealers which might be termed 
pessimistic, there is yet some anxiety as to how far the 
effect of the numerous business failures will extend and 
how long the condition will last. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent leaves for New York next Saturday on a 
business trip, and on his return will arrange for a trip West 
as far as the Pacific Coast to be gone about two months. 

The Story & Clark Organ Company have just issued an 
important notice, as follows : 

‘* At the present time we are making 206 different styles 
of organs, and it has become necessary, in order to fill 
orders more promptly, to reduce this number. On and 
alter this date we shall cease manufacturing all six octave 
organs in the 560 (Oakendale) case, also all Oak Organs in 
the 560 (Oakendale), 570 (Doric) and 660 (lonic) cases. We 
will continue to furnish oak cases in the 670 (Chateau), 690 
(La Evolution) and 640 (Mosaic) cases. This will reduce 
our total number of different styles by 30 and will largely 
aid us in filling future orders more promptly.”’ 

Mr. Melville Clark has just received two patents of de- 
vices for improvements in organs, one for a manual for a 
new scale of reeds. , 

An improvement which will prove of considerable advan- 
tage has been introduced by Story & Clark. Every one of 
their organs, from the smallest tothe largest, will have the 
feet indications on the stop knob. 

Mr. A. M. Wright, of the Manufacturers Piano Company, 
has just returned from an extended trip of four weeks, the 
longest trip he ever made, and reports a big trade. Mr. 
Wright says the Manufacturers Piano Company are re- 
garded so favorably by the trade in general that he has 
little trouble in obtaining new agents, and it has*been the 
means of increasing the sale of each one of the pianos they 
are representing. 

Mr. Nelson, of the Nelson Piano Company, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is figuring on a new factory building, to be 150x 
60 feet. Mr. Nelson has had offers from another town of a 
site of 5 acres and a sum of money to locate there, but pre- 
fers to remain in Grand Rapids. Their first piano will be 
finished by December 10. 
wit sell my magnificent upright cabinet grand piano, and which is 

guaranteed a first-class instrument in every respect; it was new a 


short time ago and cost $450; as I wish to dispose at once will accept, toa 
spot cash buyer, $225, which will include the stool and scarf; the instru- 


ment has all the latest improvements; 7% octave, full iron frame, over- 


strung bass, three strings unison, nickel bar and matchless tone, with a 
tive year guarantee, Can be scen any time at the private residence, 2077 
Indiana-av 

The above is a sample advertisement that appeared in 
our Sunday dailies, though it is not the only one. It ought 
to be apparent to any intelligent buyer that the above is a 
fraud, simply from the details of the description, which is 
the language of a piano man ; but if that is not enough to 
undeceive them, we will tell them that the piano in question 
is one of the very worst boxes in the shape of a piano ever 
produced and does not cost the advertisers one-half the 
price they are asking for it and is not even worth that 
imount of money. This same advertisement by the same 
idvertisers has been running here now for several months, 
and thisis not the first time these parties and their fraudulent 
business has been exposed in these columns. We are told 
that these parties are selling quite a number of these cheap 
New York boxes, but that only proves that the fools are 
not all dead yet, and that it is quite as easy to work on 
people’s cupidity as ever. We should say further that at 
the price these frauds are asking for their boxes of strings. 


” at any price even down to one-half, the parties buying 
will be badly taken in and might just as well throw their 
money in the sewer, 


Citizens of Appleton, Wis., are contributing $2,000 
for the purchase of an organ for St. Mary’s Church. 





Interpreting the Tariff. 
St. Louis, November 19. 
To the Editor of the Republic : 

Inclosed please find a clipping from the ‘* Globe-Demo- 
crat ’ of Sunday, the 16th inst. It appears under the head- 
ing ‘‘Local Gossip.’’ The dealer in this instance evidently 
did not understand his business or he would have referred 
Mr. Palmer’s young friend to paragraph 435 of Schedule 
‘*N”’ of the McKinley bill, which reads as follows: Manu- 
factures wholly or in part of ca/ gut, or whip gut, or worm- 
gut, or of which these substances, or either of them, is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided 
forin thisact, shall pay a duty of 25 per centum ad valorem.” 
And this is done in the face of the fact that not a single gut 
string is manufactured in this country. I hope you will 
give this space in your valuable paper that the youth may 
be further enlightened and made to understand that the 
wickedness he complained of lurks within every line of the 
entire bill. The only relief he and others can find is to en- 
list under your ‘‘ Twelve Apostles of Reform” banner. 

Raru E, Hayes. 

The clipping referred to was as follows: 

J. B. Palmer: 

The tariff is blamed for a good deal for which it is not 
responsible. A young friend of mine is learning to play the 
violin, and the other day broke a string, He went down 
town toa store to get another, and when it was wrapped 
up he pulled out 15 cents to pay for it. ‘Oh, no,’’ said 
the dealer, ‘‘it’s a quarter. Fiddle strings have gone up on 
account of the tariff.’ So he paid the quarter, put the 
string in his pocket, and at supper that night was telling 
his father what a wicked thing the tariff was that had 
advanced fiddle strings from 15 cents to a quarter. 
‘‘Why,”’ said the old gentleman, ‘that can’t be. Instru- 
ment strings are free.’’ And he took the tariff list and 
showed it to the boy, and said: ‘* Now you go back to that 
man and make him give you your 10 cents back.’’ The 
next morning the boy put the tariff bill in his pocket and 
went down to the dealer. ‘‘Look here, mister,’’ he said, 
‘*didn’t you tell me fiddle strings had gone up because of 
the tariff?’’ ‘Why, of course they have,’’ said the man, 
‘‘and if you want any more you’d better buy ’em now, for 
they’re going still higher.’’ ‘Well, why should they, 
when they’re on the free list?’’ and the youngster pro- 
duced his tariff list and showed it to the dealer. ‘+ Now, 
I want my 10 cents back.’’ The dealer looked at the list, 
scratched his head, put his hand in his pocket and ended 
that tariff imbroglio then and there by handing over a 
dime.—St. Louis ‘‘ Republic.”’ 


Pipe Organ Notes. 

Composition Action in Organs. Patented by C. F. 
Brindley and A. H. Foster, Sheffield, England. 

The object is to enable the organist to bring any desired 
combination of stops on any particular piston or pedal with- 
out occupying any extra room in the console, and it is ac- 
complished by means of a pneumatic combination of valves, 
bellows and their auxiliary parts. The organist makes the 
desired combination by drawing out certain stops, and then 
by means of a small lock knob that particular combination 
is locked in connection with a corresponding piston or with 
a pedal as long as the lock knob is drawn out. 

ss ¢ 

Seneda Jones, pastor of the M. E. Church at Wood- 
land, Ind., is a practical mechanic. For six years he has 
been at work building a pipe organ, which will be put in his 
church in a few weeks. It covers a floor area of 130 square 
feet and will contain 1,000 pipes. 

* * * 

The Warren Memorial Church organ is the most 
complete one in Louisville. It was built eight years ago by 
a firm of Boston makers for the Louisville Southern Expos- 
ition of 1883, and was purchased by the Warren Memorial 
Church when the exposition closed. The exterior is of 
handsome design, in black walnut woodwork, and the 
groups of pipes are richly decorated. It is 25 feet wide, 
35 feet high and 12 feet deep, exclusive of the extended ac- 
tion and detached keyboards. It has three manuals ; there 
are no four manual organs in Louisville, while organs with 
five manuals are seldom constructed. Warren Memorial 
organ has 46 stops, 2,296 pipes and seven pedal movements 
divided as follows: Twelve stops for great organ, 870 pipes ; 


12 stops for swell organ, 812 pipes; 8 stops for solo organ, 
464 pipes; 5 stops for pedal, with 150 pipes; 9 stops for 
mechanical registers, and 7 pedal movements. 

** * 

The organ in Christ Church is the second largest in 
Louisville and one of the best as well. It was built in New 
York by a firm who also built the magnificent instrument 
for the Chicago Auditorium, the largest in this country. 
The Christ Church organ is remarkably evenly balanced, 
and its flute stops are of uncommon purity and brilliancy. 

s**t * 

Church committees desirous of obtaining proper 
estimates for organs, or who need the services of an expert 
to investigate such estimates as are sent in, can get proper 
information by addressing ‘‘Organ Expert,” care of THE 





MusicaL Courier. There isa great deal of money to be 
saved in securing the proper organ for the space to be oc- 
cupied, the size of the church or the character of the 
ritual or the music to be performed. All these elements 
enter into the question of a church organ, and frequently 
organs are purchased that are not properly adapted for the 
churches and that have a large number of useless stops 
and pipes, all of which must be paid for, although never 
afterward used. ‘Organ Expert’? can, by overlooking 
estimates and examining church edifice or getting the di- 
mensions and other particulars, save money for the churches 
securing his services. Fee moderate. 


Charged with Forgery. 
ORT WORTH, Nov. 21.—[Special.]—W. H. 
Shook, who has for a year past been selling pianos and 
organs for Collins & Armstrong and whose headquarters have 
been in Hillsboro, Tex., was arrested this morning for 
forgery. The arrest was made by Sheriff P. H. Burke, of 
Urbana, Champaign County, Ill., on requisition papers 
granted by Governor Ross, of Texas, upon request of the 
Governor of Illinois. 

From Sheriff Burke’s statement it appears that in 1883 
Shook fled from Urbana with nineteen writs of indictment 
for forgery hanging over him and since that time he has 
been a fugitive from justice, with the authorities on the 
lookout for him. It was learned that he was in Texas, but 
his exact location could not be found. Finally the Illinois 
authorities got on his trail at San Antonio, whence they 
tracked him to Dallas, to Fort Worth, to Hillsboro and 
back to Fort Worth. There they found him this morning. 
He has lived an upright life here so far as known. 


He Wanted a Banjo. 
HE window of Hitchcock’s music store, on 
Sixth-ave., was broken into on Tuesday by one or 








more cracksmen who managed to secure an $18 Comet 
banjo. When Policeman T. J. Roach discovered the 
broken window and notified the comatose proprietor it 
was not thought that anything had been stolen, but subse- 
quent investigation disclosed the theft. 

‘*Roach passes that window frequently during his tour of 
duty,’’ said Sergt. Oliver Tims, of the 19th Precinct 
Station, to which Roach is attached, ‘‘ and the thieves must 
have taken advantage of one or two circumstances that 
render the theft possible. The officer must either have 
been on the other end of his beat, or an elevated train was 
passing at the time. The trains on entering a station make 
a noise during which the crash of a pane of glass could not 
be heard 50 yards away.”’ 

Mr. Hitchcock has offered a reward for evidence that 
will lead to the conviction of the offenders.—Ex. 


“Stradivarius in His Workshop.” 
OTICE.—Having secured the sole right of 
the etching, ‘Stradivarius in His Workshop,” a 
thoroughly artistic work, I can now offer copies at a much 
lower figure than heretofore sold. 

Copies not framed (size of plate 13x1534 inches, with 
large margin), $4.50; framed in oak (with mat), size 19x22 
inches, $5.50. This etching is printed from the only plate 
existing and at the low figure it is now offered will bring it 
within the reach of all interested in the violin and its 
history. 

Copies either framed or not framed will be sent, well 
packed, on receipt of price. Address, 

GEORGE GEMUNDER, JR., 
27 Union-sq., New York. 








Notice. 


: , : Concorpv, N. H., November 20, 1890. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


AVING made changes in our regulating and 
tuning departments, securing the services of Mr. 
Oscar Lindeborg, a thorough mechanic and a man of large 
experience, as regulator and general overlooker, we can 
guarantee more perfect and careful work than ever. We 
trust you may be able to favor us with good orders for 
the holiday trade. 
N. B.—Order early ; late orders may be delayed. 
Respectfully, THE PREscoTT PIANO CoMPANY. 








Piano Strike. 

If the demand for pianos is greater than the supply, the 
price of pianos will go up. ’ 

If the supply of pianos is greater than the demand, the 
price of pianos will go down. 

If the demand for piano workmen is greater than the 
supply, wages will go up and hours of work grow shorter. 

If the supply of workmen is greater than the demand, 
wages will go down and hours of work will not be shortened. 

How can you break the piano strikes ? 

Make more piano makers. 

How can you do this? 

Teach them. 


How? There’s the rub. CONCERT Pircu. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“unatit" PLANO ACTIONS. 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH ‘AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoOoRK. 


b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., <tcnussuncmateamaiars 
BILLION'S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t®” This Felt recelved the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established In 1849.) 50, ooo M A D BE 
sci |f EEREEEER AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 





Prices Mod ate and 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








BERLIN, 
STAUB & CO., cunmaxs, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), : 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO'S PIANOS. ="="== 
; So erro eee eanee apne 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty Da and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UN. mem xd in Tone. 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 





low 


y 














Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORE. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





FACTORY: 





NEW TORE. 





BRAUMULLER | 


PIANOS. 


A High Grade »Piano at at a Fair Price. 


Equalto Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER (CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


642 and 544 West Fortieth Street 


This Building is used Solely for the Manufacture of NEw ToRE. 


E BRAUMULLER PIAN 


R. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard || 





CLARENCE Brooks & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 


ser Pin Ca. 


MANUFACTORY : 
WAREROOM : 


123 F'1fth Avenue, 


~- NEW YORK CITY. 


WM. ROHLFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 














‘ Foreign Music, 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


The Trade thre eee nd Canada 
auntie d at Lowest Trade Pr 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A, Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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ie 0 MOM MV ARTIN GUITARS Hint taut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
1a NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instraments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GON], | Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, 





Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N. J] LEPKOWSK1, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is weli aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, Hi. Y. 









‘BACH 


Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


4PIANOS.?> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, 


gay™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS : — 


= 15 East 14th Street, New York, 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 

















SMTILAIGAN 
Daca Pa 





HIGH GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
No, 146 FIFTH AVE. 


©. REINYWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


326 and 388 Second Avonne, 
Between ead and 234 Sts., NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 
402, 404, 406 & 408 Rast 90th 8t., New York, 














ESTABLISHED 1837.-.- 
50 YEARS RECORD 


Wn Bodrne FSoy 
‘PIANOS 


224 TREMONT SREET 


“Boston Mass: 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Ciurch aud Concert Orga 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


c—— 














BP, CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OFr— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Takiog Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 








NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §~ Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, AGTIONS ayo HAMMERS, 


{vory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Oompany Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and B i o let 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvoRvVYTon. CONN. 





THE A. B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





= For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


REYNOLDS COMBINATION PLANO MOVER 


(HE only practica. 


machine of the 














kind on the market 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
bie, and is easily han- 
i dled. 


SEND FOR PRICES 


Hl i Ht ' AND CIRCULARS 






mM il) a ly A TO 








Pr 


—— ay eg lag ee 
SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St. DeKalb. Ill 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for r these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

A HLSTRO M P A N ()S. Grade Instruments. 


eee C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, © 

















ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. ¥. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 
i WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING GRORGE STECK & 60 
| ARTISTS SAY: T 
W AGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—“‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF— The very best Piano made ” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- ‘ : 2 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 
LUCCA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing a 
quality of tone which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 
Japoine & Son, [SAAC | COLE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


$18 & 320 East 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

: GRAND ORGANS: 

ithe fe Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 9g 

WT os f4 manuals; St George’s Ch., And Importers of 

if im N Y.,4; St. Paul’s M, E. Ch., 

ee coeecests| ~~ FAWCY WOODS 
mCh., N. v. +: Becekien Tater 9 


nacle, 4; First Pres»yterian 


Philadelohia, 3: Trmity Chs | O95 and 497 Rast Righth St., Bast River, 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 






AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 





RESENTED. Phamcancossci's den FREE. 
Francisco 


leak C tadciak. | NEW YORK. MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


STULTZ & BAUER, BOSTON PIANO COMPANY. 











— MANUFACTURERS OF — —— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS —— 





Oi UprightandSquere —_| Upright and Square gem “Sue 
BA & 0 —— 
=v rxraAwos. : © E Wilson Cn 
Factory “a Semenaen, $38 and 340 East 3ist § Street, New York. PIAN 0 € efADE MARS PROPRIETORS. 








BROWN & SIVIPSON, iiss sie | BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of First-Class SYMPHONION 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty. 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. | Pi , 
} *jano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. ads Sunbiddnen, iii 


paces CONOVER BROS. C0. "T. F. KRAEMER & CO. 











Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885 


(>. CH Bw FE.... | 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 











ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 














“ 105 EB. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


GRAND AND PIANOS. SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
UPRIGHT 
Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists | M 

and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- | > 

tion Rail, PATE NT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET s 


and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. “ 
204, Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges aa Mme Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
k , 
ggg ag nh ag NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., | addres McCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


NEV Tornr=z. | New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 


Unegualed in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 


Finish, as well av in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. Sq WU a r S F 7 oO P © i 5 ht rE i ari © fo rt S Be, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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STEINWAY) pee 


Grand, Square and Upright 














PIANOS. ; 
Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of , 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
ow 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 -24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 











“IT DOES MOVE, THOUGH.” WHY SO? THE WORLD OF MUSIC MOVES ALSO. 
So said Galileo, the astronomer, after being com- Because there is a natural tendency to anchor! DON’T THINK youcanonly build a reputation on 
pelled by the Council of the Inquisition to deny | one's self to traditions of the past, and to suppose that one or two makes of pianos that were celebrated 


the truth that the world and planets move round the | because a fact held true one, two or five years ago it 7 Misa 
| twenty-five years ago. The best work in pianos is 


People even these days need to be reminded | must necessarily be in force now. Don’t forget tha 


sun. 
|the WORLD MOVES. now being done by some firms of recent date. 


occasionally that the WORLD MOVES. 
DON’T THINK that you must not see and examine the BRIGGS PIANOS, because if you think thus you may GET LEFT. If any 
instrument thoroughly embodies the improvements of the times and is adapted to the requirements of modern music and the modern trade, it is the BRIGGS 


PIANO, Do not send for a catalogue if you are unwilling to be convinced. 








FE_T AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


—== 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOquE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. | | 


, E =f Ni 7 x G’ BAUS & COMPANY, | 
; Seeanae ae | 
Square, Upright and Crend Pianos fie kp ee 


JAMES M.STARR & CO.  j 

















—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — ; ; 
STARR PIANO, | 
Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. iy 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, / 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Foctery : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 
Tew York Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge, bit 


BEH NIN G & SON. 20 East 17th Street. 1 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. | 




















